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Written for the American Osprey. 


Oratory loses half its power when 
unaccompanied by gesture. So in 
music, the singer who pleases most 
is the one, who by gesture and ex-) 
pression, sends the meaning and | 
beauty of every note to the hearts 
and minds of the hearers. The 
most eloquent passages of our, 
ablest speakers must be accom-. 
panied by their appropriate, em- | 
phasizing gestures, or half the elo- 
puence is gone. 

Gesture is not alone used by hu-. 


| 


man orators and vocalists. | 

Cannot the orators and singers of | 
the bird-world call this power to, 
their assistance in the rendering of. 
their eloquence and beauty, as well. 
as their superiors? It seems they, 


do. Let us notice a few instances of, 


Who ever saw the Song Sparrow | 
sing its pretty anthem without toss- 
ing its head skyward? This little 
gesture, simple as it is, expresses, 
in fullest measure, true submission 
and praise to its Creator. 

Notice that quaint little fellow, 
the Wren, as with tail thrust up-. 


‘motion, he chatters away. 


and entertaining if he 
‘while rendering it, 


His song 
would not be half as buisness-like 
stood still 
and I really 


doubt if he could possibly sing at 


all if he was obliged to toe a mark 


with his tail weighted. 


And then that hilarious fellow, 
‘the Bobolink! Before his mixed-up 
“pot. pourri is half completed, he 
must rise from the mullein-stalk 
where he is swinging and sailing 
down the wind, light in the clover, 
\rods away,, -- ae 

What ee gesture the 
‘Horned Lark uses to call attention 
to its otherwise commonplace song. 
Rising, with the first note of its 
song, from its homely abode in the 
meadow or pasture, it shoots di- 
rectly upward; and as it gives an- 
other utterance to its song, it takes 
a fresh start, and continuing to as- 
cend spirally, growing fainter and 


entirely in the clear blue of the sky, 
its song is still heard, and comes 
down to us through all those depths 
of ether with a beauty it never had 
before. 

| Without this gesture the song of 
\the Horned Lark is homely and 
commonplace enough; with it, it is 
/more than sublime. 


and every part of his body in 


ed Cees Bit. 


May it not be possible that the 


fainter to our vision, and finally lost — 


Horned Lark, half-conscious of the) THE TUFTED TITMOUSE. 
simplicity and plainness of its song, (Parus bicolar.) 
soars to these immense altitudes for Sa 


the very purpose that this selfsame | The Tufted Titmouse aeeene 


neglected song may reach our ears! mon and well-known resident of 


with a noble sound, being transform- Fulton Co., Ky. being generally 
| ’ ’ - 


ed and beautified by the intervening foynd in company with the Caro- 
. 3 eyes . aes i 2 
oceans of air through which it falls, | jina Chicadee. 


speaking to us—a voice, as it were | ‘The habits of these two birds are 

from Heaven, so similar that an account of one 
The Ruffed Grouse or Partridge, will very well describe the other. 

that bird which renders instrument-| During the winter they are com- 


al music instead of vocal, must, as'mon in the towa and feed to a 
an accompanying manoeuvre, sta- | great extent on bread crumbs, etc., 
tion itself upon its accustomed log. | which may be thrown from the door. 
This done, it ‘‘drums’’ toits heart's They also assist the English Spar- 
content. row in stealing from the chickens if 


Who ever heard the emphatic | 40Y small grain happens to be 
voice of the Phoebe without noticing | thrown to them. They are not so 
the significant jerk ofits tail? Those Suspicious as the sparrows, however, 
two syllables could not be uttered and may be caught easily in traps 


properly without that caudal jerk. baited with bread or dough, while 


; all my efforts to trap the spirrows 
The Goldfinch never sings as well 5 P NT ae 
have proved unsuccessful. 


as when it is flying, and starts a 
But the small amount they take 


oD) 
new curve of its undulory flight as : : 

during the cold season is amply 
paid for by the number of insects 


it gives utterance to its tsee-te-day, 
And so through the bird-world, | . 

; % ‘4 a they destroy through the spring and 

almost every creature has some cute, . 

. Mer summer in the orchards, and I have 


and pleasing gesture entirely its ; 
Pp saps OSS) ) ™ never known them to eat any varie- 
own, which sets off to a more inter- | : 3 
: : j ty of fruit except mulberries. 
esting and pleasing effect its pecul- 
lar avian music. 


In summer the greater number of 
| Titmice retire to the woods until the 


Is there not something new and | ie ‘ ; 
: ; breeding season is over, reappearing 
interesting to be learned from the | i: 
: i _tosomeextentin July, though some 
birds every day, and is not the sub-|_,. : 
é ; : which probably raise two broods, re- 
ject of ornithology the most inter-|._. ; 
; : _main in the woods till September or 
esting of all studies? 


| October. 
NEIL F. Posson, Medina, N. Y. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Subscription, 25¢c. per year. | 


SALUEATORY. | 

We have long thought that the 
mountain region of Kentucky pre-. 
sented abundant material for study | 
in the science of Ornithology—the 
beautiful study of nature’s inno-. 
cent plumaged tribe—and in pre-, 
senting our small and first issue, we | 
promise a larger and finer num- 
ber soon. 
We thank our many friends for 
numerous articles, some of which 
we will be obliged to use in next 


issue for want of space, 
Hoping you will assist us in the 
proper presentation of Ornithology, 


we wish you a Happy New Year. 
—__—= 6 


We are in receipt of a handsome, 
work entitled ‘‘Nests and Eggs of 
North American Birds,’’ by Oliver 
Davie of Columbus, Ohio. It gives 
the breeding range of each species, | 
the time of nesting, the exact num- 
ber of eggs laid, their color and the 
chief characteristics of the birds. All, 
the names by which the birds are 
known in different localities are also. 
given. The work consists of 475 
pages, and thirteen full-page en- 
gravings. | 


We take pleasure in announcing 
the fact that F, B. Webster, 409 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., 
proprietor of the Naturalists’ Supply 
Depot has one of the best houses of 
its kind foundin America. He has 
been in the business a number of 
years and has established a reputa- 


~ tion in this line of science. 


Mr Webster is also publisher of 
the Ornithologist and Oologist, a 
magazine devoted to the study of 
birds, their nests and eggs. 


oo ___ -__ —_- 


We call attention to the exchange 
columns on page four. It will ap- 
pear in each issue and we hope 
that it will prove advantageous to 
our readers. 

SS I SSS SSS SSS 
(Continued from 2d page.) 

The nest is made in a natural 

cavity, the shape of which is often 


considerably altered by the birds, 


giving rise to the opinion held by 
some that they excavate the nests 
themselves. It is generally not far 
from the ground, although I saw 
one in a deserted Woodpecker’s 
hole over fifty feet high. 
It is composed of dried grass and 
leaves, hair, hog bristles, paper, etc. 
The eggs are from five to eight in 
number on the average, sometimes 
more. One nest found May 10,1888, 
contained only four young birds. 
The eggs are white, sprinkled with 
reddish-brown, the measurement 
slightly exceeding .5 of an 
inch, 
L. OTLEY PINDAR, Hickman, Ky. 


THE CHIMNEY SWIFT. 
BY WILLARD N. CLUTE. 

This bird is a well-known resi- 
dent. of Eastern North America. 
Fron its winter home somewhere in 
Central or South America it enters 
the United States early in March, 


and by the middle of May has reach- | 
ed the northern limits of its breeding | 


range in British America. 


In habits and build the Chimney | 


Swift much resembles the Swaliow; 
so much so, in fact, that it 


birds, but later Ornithologists have 
decided that it belongs to the family 


of Swifts, which forms a sort of con- | 
necting link between the Humming- | 


birds and Woodpeckers. 

The Swift may be distinguished, | 
in flight, from the Swallow, by the 
quick, nervous beating ofits wings; 
it is seemingly tireless on the wing 
and spends most of the day in the 
air, Swifts are said to be able to fly 
a thousand miles in 
hours, 


twenty-four 


Although a hollow tree was the | 


original nesting-place of this spe- 
cies, they have betaken themselves 


so generally to nesting in chimneys | 


that they are scarcely known by any 
other name than ‘‘Chimney Swift’ 

r ‘‘Swallow.’’ Occasionally, 
they nest in barns or sheds, stick-| 
ing their nests to the rafters, for all 
the world like their congeners, the 
Barn Swallows. 


The Swift is said never to alight. 


was | 
formerly placed in that group of) 


too, | 


on trees or on the ground, and con- 
sequently the materials for its nest 
are all collected by the bird in its — 
flight; these consist entirely of 
small, dead twigs which it breaks 
from the trees as it skims by, In ~ 
\this locality the Swift seems topre- _ 


fer twigs from the pine and locust. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


| - ——_ a 2 a 


The Oologist, published by F. H. 
Lattin, Albion, N. Y., is a very in= 
teresting magazine. It is now in its 
seventh volume, and has a good 
\prospect of becoming one of the 
standard periodicals of its kind pub- 
lished in America. 


EMBALMING. 


| Wehave been charging one dollar -for 
‘the instructions of “Gibbs’s Embalming- 
| Proc ess’? for mounting birds, ete. We 
have made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of the Wolverine Naturalist so 
that we can furnish that interesting 
natural history monthly magazine at 
fifty cents a year; and also furnish the 
instructions in embalming free. Address 
C.H.& E. A. Gizps & Co., Kalamazoo,” ~ 
Michigan. : 
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| EXCHANGE COLUMN, 


Notices inserted under this heading at the rate of 
five cents Dewees or six een panty: -five cents. — 

TO EXCH ANGE--I Thave desirable eggs 
|insets and singles, also eggs of Central _ 
American Birds to exchange for eggs in 
isets. Neil F..Posson, Medina, N. Y. 

TO EXCHANGE —I will exchange a 
rubber printing outfit, cost $1.50, for best 
offer of eggs in sets. J. Ww. P. Smithwick, | 
Sans Souci, N.C. ; ‘ 


! 


WANTED—To correspond with a 
lector in Arizona and Florida, w 
view to exchanging birds’ eges thi 
son. John VY. Crone, Marathone, 


aut 
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ON THE FLORIDA KEYS. | 


BY ITARLOW. 


The writer, in company with a friend, | 
had been in camp about two weeks on a 
charming little key, near the mouth of | 
the Coochee river, a small stream that | 
enters the Gulf of Mexico on the west | 
coast of Florida. 


We had hunted and fished to our | 
heart’s content in the pine hammocks | 
and about the little ponds of the vicinity, 
when, one afternoon, my companion 
suggested a short trip to some of the) 


|birds swam gracefully about us, 


neighboring islands in search of eggs. | 


So, taking our guns and other imple- 
ments of the collector’s outfit, we step- 
ped aboard our boat and started for Pel- 
ican Island. Hardly had we left the 
little cove, on the shore of which our | 
¢imp was situated, when among anum-_| 
ber of aquatic birds of various kinds, I 
noticed a splendid specimen of that beau- | 
tiful bird, the Roseate Spoonbill. Bring- 
ins my gun to my shoulder, I fired, and | 
as the birds rose at the discharge, I was 
diizhted to see that the “pink: curlew”’ 
as the spoonbill is called by the Flor- 
idians, remained behind. Quickly se- 
curing my trophy, we resumed our 
course, and in ashorttime arrived at the 
island. Here we found that the man- 
groves and live oaks had all been killed | 
by the excrement of the myriads of Pel- 
icans that nested on the island; indeed, at 
a distance the trees and bushes had the 
appearance of being laden with snow, | 
while the ground was covered with. 
guano to the depth of several inches. 
The dead trees were loaded with the. 
nests of the Brown Pelicans, while the. 
ground was almost entirely covered with 
their nesting places. The nests on the 


| sticks, 
ground were merely a handful of grass 
| or rushes, and many eggs were laid on 


| bird are laid at varying intervals. 


| we returned to the boat, 


|several kinds, 


| reached our destination, 


trees were rude affairs, composed of 


while most of those on the 


the bare ground. We frequently found 


|a freshly laid egg, a newly hatched chick 
| and one several times its size, in the same 
| nest, thus showing that the eggs of the 


Tak- 
ing to the water by hundreds, the old 
until, 
having secured a number of specimens, 
whereupon 
they rejoined their screeching young. 
Leaving the island, we next visited a 
heronry, which was situated on the coast 
near a belt of cypress that extended for a 
mile along the coast. On the way 
thither we passed an extensive buzzard 
roost, where thousands of buzzards hovy- 
ered and circled around upon our ap- 
proach. Reaching the heronry we at 
once began our quest for specimens, and 


/in ashort time we had secured sets of 


among them being the 
Anhinga or Snake bird, the Spoonbill 


‘and the Ibis, besides the Herons, of which 


latter we observed no less than five 
species. 

Stowing our specimens carefully away, 
we turned our boat towards the camp 
and were just rounding the point ofa 


small mangrove island, when we saw a 


|large flock of coots which rose at our ap- 


proach. As they darted upward in a 
thick cloud, we both fired and had the 
satisfaction of dropping eleven of their - 
number, which were soon secured, and 
after a short run of twenty minutes we 
where we were 
soon at work preparing the prizes with 
which our afternoon search had been 
rewarded, 


Brookline, Mass. 
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The Wolverine Naturalist, edited 
by Morris M. Gibbs, M. D., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., published in the interest 
of the Kalamazoo Naturalist’s Asso- 


ciation, is a bright and interesting | 


magazine. The Naturalist is high- 
ly commended as a work of art and 
a good medium for advertisers. We 
trust the 


| 


most in the interests of Ornithology | 


and Oology. 


6o_____ 


The Oologist’s Exchange, pub-. 
lished by Arthur E. Pettit, Chair- 
man, box 2060 New York City, is. 
before us. One of the special at—_ 
tractions for December, 1889, was an 
engraving of Wilson, the Ornith- 
ologist at work in his studio. We, 
recommend it 
patrons and exchanges. 


—_ —____—— 8 &e—_______ 
Any notes or articles our patrons 


may deem interesting, as to the 
nature and habits of the birds of 


cheerfully to our. 


‘time along any of our small creeks. 


our country, we would be pleased. 


to receive. 


a © 


The AMERICAN OSPREY seems to. 


meet with approval, by the number | These birds never build here, or at least 
of subscriptions received within the | I have never found a nest or heard of one 


Let the good work | | being found in this locality; and, what 
(is very curious to me, is that they are — 


last two weeks. 
continue. 


| Loon may occasionally be seen during 


DHE CHIMNEY SWIFT. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


Often during the bright days of early 
June, they may be seen circling about 
dead trees of this kind and breaking off 
the tiny twigs which they carry, one at 
a time, to their chimney. As might be 
supposed, the nest is a curious affair and 
unlike other birds’ nests is actually 
glued together! The nest is started by 
sticking, with saliva, a semi-circular row 
of twigs to the inside of the chimney; 
other twigs are stuck to these and the 
structure gradually assumes the shape of 
half-round shelf slightly hollowed on 
top. Thereis no lining to the nest and 
the young must find it a rather uncom- 
fortable bed. 

The Swift is a little more than five 


| inches long and twelve inches in extent. ; 


a3 4 
Wolverine and Blue | In keeping with its sooty surroundings 


Grass States’’ will soon rank fore- | 


it is brownish-black above, and grayish- a 
brown below, becoming paler on. the 
throat. The eggs are long and pointed, 
white, and four to six in number; they | 
measure about .75x.50 of an inch. 

WiiLArb N. CLture, Binghainton, N. Y. 


--~+><+— 


BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH 
CAROLINAS 


Polilymbus podiceps (Linn.), Pied- 
billed Grebe.—The commonly~- called 
““Didapper’? may be seen almost any 
I 
have never found a nest of the Carolina 
Grebe, but am certain that they breed 
here, as they can be seen at all times of . 
the year. : 

Urinator imber (Gunn.), Loon.—The 


the months of December, January and 
February. They do not breed here. 
Aegialitis vocifera (Linn.), Killdeer.— 


abundant at some springs, and others 
not one is to be seen. 
Coliners virginianus (Linn.), Bob- 


white.—These birds are very numerous 
about here, in fact two or three coveys 
may often be flushed in walking over an 
old field. I found five nests of this 
species last season, which contained, res- 
pectively; fifteen, ten, thirteen and six- 
teen, while the fifth I found not a half 
an hour after the little and old ones had 
left their nest. The first nest was 
situated in the woods close by -the side 


of an old log, the second was placed | 


under the chock of a fence while the 
third and fifth were made in bunches of 
grass. The eggs were all nest stained. 
Meleagris gallopavo (Linn.), Wild Tur- 
key.—This splendid bird is met. with 
quite often in the thick woods and 
swamps. Lremember of seeing a flock 
of some eighteen or twenty full grown 
turkeys, and it was a sight to be long 
remembered. Several people about here 
have found Wild Turkey’s eggs and put 


them under a hen, but not with good re- | 


sults, for if they hatch the little turkeys 
would nearly always pine and die. 


Zenaidura macroura (Linn.), Mourn- | 


ing Dove.—These birds congregate in 
flocks during the winter months, (for 
protection I suppose) and when spring 
opens they separate in pairs or trios to 
breed. I have neverseen but two Dove’s 
nests. 


was in a deserted Green Heron’s nest 
without any repairing. The eges were 
two in number and varied in size. 
Cathartisaura(Linn.), Turkey Vulture. 
—These birds are not by any means a 
nuisance about here, and no land-scape 
seems complete without them 


magestically about. I have never found 


anest, but am told that they breed ina 
hollow log along Salmon Creek, an estu- | 


ary of Albermarle Sound. . 
(To be continued.) 
J. W. P. SMITHWICK, 
Sans Souci, N.C. 


The first, was placed on a pine. 
limb forty feet high, and the other one | 


sailing | 


A GROSBEAK TRIO. 


It seems that nature is loth to keep 
| shut deep within the tropics all her gems 
of color and intricacies of form. She has, 
| therefore, permitted some of her feath- 
| ered messengers of the seasons to bear 
| away from their winter homes some of 
its luxuriant wealth of color, and has 
impressed upon them some of the 
anatonical characteristics of denizens of 
a tropic wood. 
| Though the Fringillide, of the United 
States, are for the most part common- 
| place looking birds, yet in this family, 
| there are several members having highly 
colored plumage and large beaks, sug- 
gestive of a more southern clime. Of 
| these birds the Grosbeaks, though well- 
known, are of especial interest. 

The Cardinal, Rose-breasted, and the 
Evening Grosbeak, form an interesting 
trio, since here, in Central Illinois, for 
the most ofthe year we have two of them 
present. The Cardinal, is a resident ex- 
cept perhaps during the severest winters. 
The Rose-breasted Grosbeak, next in 
numbers, is here during migrations and 
almost allsummer. The Evening Gros- 
beak comes down from the North in 
| winter. 

In the northen part of the State, Iam 
told by collectors, the Cardinal, is by no 
means common while in the southern 
part the Evening Grosbeak does not 
occur to my knowledge. I have seen 
this bird only at a pointabout a hundred 
and forty miles from the northern line, 
during astay of three months, and then 
only a half dozen individuals. It, how- 
ever, is a constant winter resident. 

The olive and yellow plumage of this 
bird, excellently harmonizes with the 
surrounding foliage of the pine and 
other evergreen trees which it frequents, 
though this winter this far has been one 
of the mildest that has 
| years; the Evening Grosbeak had arrived 
| by the middle of October. Since, I. have 

been unable to be in the field this winter 


oceurred for 


I have 


numbers. 


I would suggest that, the readers of | 


this new paper promptly announce 
through its columns, their observations 
and encounters with ‘‘rarz aves” among 


made no notes upon the winter | 


visitants, which were expected in great | bunch of dry grass and covered on the 


and sedges. It is placed in the top of a 


' outside with green grass. This makes it 


: very hard to tind even when the bird is 


the winter birds, thus giving a freshness | 


to the contents of the paper, so essential, 


yet so frequently lacking in some of the | 


publications. 
H. F. ANDREws, Piasa, Ills. 


— —___ ____ + - > - + __—__— 


THE SHORT-BILLED MARSH | 


WREN, 


(Cistothorus stellaris.) 


irs » ac aint ] ie et 
I first became acquainted with this ex ‘with inquiries. 


tremly interesting little bird during last 
season, 1889. I found it to be quite com- 
mon around the borders of ponds and in 
small sloughs where the grass is heavy 
and there is not much water. The first 
eggs of this species taken around here 
of which I have any record, were found 
late in the season of ’87, in a load of hay. 
They were unbroken though the hay 
had been moved, raked and pitched on 
and off the wagon before the nest, 
taining the eggs, 


found. I did not see the bird or find any 


eggs during 1888, but on June 9 of last! first-class set of birds’ eges, ‘with Gata, 
It had been run. ar 


year, a nest was found. 


(con- | 


a ow. te | 
two in number) was | five cents per line, or six lines for twenty Sive cents. 


over by cattle and contained two whole | 


eggs and several broken ones. July 14,a 
nest was taken containing six eggs, two 


of which were broken by the nest falling | 


from my hands. August4,a friend gave 
me a nest with seven eggs which he 
found among some hay. Six of the eggs 
contained full grown embryos 
other was apparently fresh. 
saved the last one. 
only full set I succeeded in saving. It 
was one Of six fresh eggs and now is one 
of the finest sets in my collection. The 
eggs of this species are pure white and 
measure .64x.50 of an inch. The nest is 
composed of grass, formed in the shape 
of a cocoanut, with the entrance at the 
side. It is lined with feathers, fine grass 


around. It is one of the most interesting — 


birds with which I am acquainted, and I 
have been eagerly looking forward to this 
year during which, I expect to become 
better acquainted with it. 

JOHN V. CrongkE, Marathone, Ia. 


Ghas. K. Worthen, 
*NATURALIST AND TAXIDERMIST, = 


And Dealer in 
Bird and Mammal Skins, 
WARSAW, L{LLINOIS. 
Large stock of Native, and the hand- 


| somest of Tropical Bird Skins on hand. 


| Springs, 


Rare species a specialty. Enclose stamp 


a Uf fl KX HID EIR DAY = 


Taught by mail. Practical instructions given by 
means of personal correspondence For one dollar the 
student will be taught how to make up a good Skin. 
For further particulars, terms, d-c.,.address with stamp, 
Geo. H. Clark, 
53 Harvard St., Brookline Mass. 

References: Linnala Naturahistoriches Institute, 
Berlin Germany; Thad. Surber, White Sulphur 
W. Va,. and many others. 


EXCHANGE COLUMN. 


Notices inserted under this heading at the rate of 


‘TO EXCHANGE.—For every complete 
sent me, I will give a receipt for inaking 
Rubber Stamps. Fred W. Stack, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
TO EXC H. \NGE_. \ skull of an 
Indian woman, in a perfect state of pres- 
ervation, and at least 200 years old, irom 
the vicinity of the lost Indian City, to 


| exchange for birds eggs singly orin sets. 


| Address, Chas. Fenn, Brookline, Mass. 
; the| oa ; ° 
I only | 
August 9, I took the 


=E:M BALMING.&& 

We have been charging $1 for the in- 
structions of ‘“‘Gibbs’s Embalming Pro- 
cess”’ for mounting birds, ete. We have 
made arrangements with the publishers 
of the Wolverine Naturalist so that we 
can furnish that interesting natural his- 
tory monthly magazine at fifty cents a 
year; and also furnish the instructions in 
embalming free. Address, 

C. H. & EK. A.GIBBs & Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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COLLECTING EXPERIENCE, 


(OR BETTER, COLLECTING EGGS. ) 


Febuary 22, 1888 was a very warm, nice 
day for winter. About ten o’clock I 
started for the woods, to see what was 
there. I had gone about half a mile and 
was walking along an old wood road 
which was covered with rough ice, when 
Isaw some crows perched ona tree a 
short distance ahead. I tried to steal up 
Within gunshot of them, and was walk- 
ing as noiselessly as possible with my 
gun in the hollow of ny arm, doing my 
best not to be seen by them, when I slip- 
ped and fell on the ice, cracking the stock 
of my gun. The crows tlew away, but 
not without cause. I went homeand got 
my other gun, amuzzle loader, and load- 


ing it with coarse shot, started off in the | 


opposite direction to see if I could have 
better luck there. Although I was gone 
two hours or more, the only birds I saw 


were four hawks, probably Red-Shoul- | 
Such is the} 


dred (Buteo Linneatus). 
scarcity of birds here in winter. These 
hawks were circling around in the sky, 
seemingly looking for a place to build a 
nest. 


though he was fully 200 yards above me, 
I fired at him. He turned over in the 
air two or three times and fell a few 
yards, then caught himself and flew 
away quite rapidly. Idonot think the 
shot could possibly have reached him— 
if it did its force must have been spent. 


The other pair of hawks stayed over a) 


large swamp all the time. I watched 
them for more than an hour, and said to 
myself, “Ill call ’round in about six 
weeks.” I did not get a chance to look 
them up until April 28. 


One of them came directly over) 
the spot where I was standing, and al-| 


On that day in | 


/company with a friend, I spent several 
| hours in climbing trees and hunting for 
‘nests—no, hunting for one nest—in that 
|swamp. I had just struck my climbers 
|into a large pine tree which had a neat 
looking nest in it about two-thirds the 
| Way up, when off flew a large Red-Shoul- 
‘dered Hawk. I jumped for my gun, but 
too late, so I went back to the tree and 
| up it recklessly fast. I fully expected to 
find young birds in the nest, but was 
|happily surprised to find instead two 
eggs, which had probably been used for 
'a chair about two weeks. They were 
| very handsome to my eyes, and it was 
| with fear and trembling and an egg in 
‘each vest pocket that I commenced 
climbing down out of the tree. I could 
not hug the tree, but I got down just the 
same, and laid in wait until dusk for 
Mrs. Red-Shoulderd Hawk. But she 
knew enough not to return, so I went 


home, somewhat tired and with my neck 
quite stiff from gazing skyward so much, 
but happy asaclam at high tide. My 
sleep was not interrupted that night, 
however, by ‘‘dreams of the events of the 
bday? Los 

| The eggs I found to measure about 
| 2.12x1.65. They were of a pale blue 
ground color, very faintly spotted and 
blotched with reddish brown, very 
unlike a set which I took the year before 
from a tree not more than a half-mile 
away. This set,which I took April 9, 
1887, was the handsomest set of Red- 


| 


Shouldered Hawk’s eggs I ever saw. 
They were larger than the _ others, 


measuring about 2.20x1.70, and were spot- 
‘ted and blotched sharply with reddish 
brown or umber. The nest was situated 
(on the south side of a large pine tree, 
“about forty feet from the ground, or one- 
(Continued on 3d page.) 


Pau. B. Haske, Editor and Publisher. 
Advertising rates furnished on applicaticn. 
We solicit all. correspondence pertaining to Birds 


their Eggs, etc, 


Subscription, 20€. per year. 


that the Oolo- 
suspended in- 
sickness of its 


We regret to announce 
gists’ Exchange has been 
definitely, owing to the 
owners. 
Ge 


The Wolverine Naturalist for February 


was a 2-page magazine, containing 
among others, interesting articles on 


Ornithology and Herpeology. 


—= 9 &——_ 


Correspondents must not expect us to 
acknowledge the receipt of letters con- 
taining remittances for subscriptions. | 
The regular receipt of THE OsPREY will 
be sufficient notification that the money 
has been received. 
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THE OOLOGICAL USEVORS 


‘in which to e¢ateh birds for identification 


'none quite as successful, after trying 
them, as one used by myself for a num- 


the owner 
eyeing you all the while but you can’t 


| eggs in all the while. 


Oological Instructions is to be issued | 


this month by Fred W. Stack, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Mr. Stack has spared no 


pains in making itan indispensable work | ; 
/Now she hops on to the twig smeared 


to the student of bird life. It will con- 
tain instructions on the collection, and 


preparation of eggs, ete., for the cabinet, 


5S”) 


| you see a small bird come cautiously 


also many other valuable hints for the | 


amatuer. 
© ee 


All conchologists who are not sub- 
scribers should subscribe immediately 
to that instructive magazine, The 


Nautilus, published by W. D. Averell, | 


Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., at $1 per 
year. The Nautilus was formerly pub- 
lished by Mr. Averell as The Conchol- 
_ ogists’ Exchange. It is highly recom- 
mcnded by all students of that science. 


bird and, if you have your Manual along, 


| this a trial, 1 close. 


“™ 


BIRD LIME. 


I have read of a great many more ways 


while collecting their eggs, but can find 


ber of years with greatest success. The 
method is about as foliows: 

First. Secure some bird lime (you can 
purchase it at any house dealing in Nat- 
uralist’s supplies at about thirty cents 
per box) and pack it away with your 
blowpipes, drills, ete., in your field im- 
plement box. 

Second. Go to the fields and woods. 
Here snugly hid away in some brush 
you'll find asmall nest containing pretty, 
little spotted e You wonder where 
is! is somewhere near 


ges. 


She 


see her. You are not certain of the iden- 
tity of the eg Well, take from your 
box of bird lime a smali quantity on a 
spoon or some piece of metal and smear 
it on the twigs near the nest, leaving the 
Now retire from 
sight of the nest behind someconvenient — 
tree, and await developements. Directly 


25. 


hopping from twig to twig gradually — 
approaching the nestandlime. Bequiet. 


with lime and is held, she struggles, 
flops her wings and finds her feathers 
stuck to-gether and at last gives up. 
Now cautiously go forward and catch the 


as youalways should, identify it, take it 
to some neighboring stream, wash it 
thoroughly and set it free, and you haye 
accomplished a double purpose, i. e. 
saved the life of a feathered creature and — 
identified your eggs beyond dispute. 
While you have the female in hand 
she will be apt to give some cry which 
will nearly always bring the male to th 
spot when he can be secured if desired © 
by putting the female in a small bo 
(cage) and smearing the top with lime. 
Hoping my readers will at least gi 
‘THAD, SURBER. 


BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Catharistaatrata(Bartr.), Black Vulture. 
—This species is not quite so common as 
the former, but are just as beneficial. I 
do not know whether they breed here or 
‘not, but think that they do, as they can 
be seen at all times. 

Buteo lineatus (Gmel.), Red-sholdered 
Hawk.—This Hawk the most numerous 
of all hawks, always builds its nest in 
the highest trees it can find, which is 


nearly alWays a cypress, but sometimes 


a pine. 
twigs, and finer material, and lined with 
moss with a few feathers from the breast 
o: tue mother bird. The eggs number 
irom two to i10ur sometimes tive, and are 
#bout us handsome as any vou will find. 
Toaey are generally dirt color, spotted 
aid blotched with umber and brown. 
Falco sparverius (Linn.), 
Sparrow Hawk.—This — stately 


American 
little 


The nest is composed of coarse | 


Jiawk is not very common: but I believe 


that there are one or two pair to every 
far.n, Where they are very efficient in 
keeping the larger Hawks from catching 
the farmer's poultry. They always build 
in some dead stump or tree, occupying a 
deserted Flicker’s nest or knot hole. J 
have never taken any eggs, and have 
never found inany nests. One, I recol- 
lect was in the top of a pine stump sixty 
feet high. The excavation that the 
Hawks occupied served as a home fora 
pair of flying squirrels the winter before. 

Bubo virginianus (Gmel.), Great 


unearthly ery nearly any night. I lave 
never found anest, but have heard of 
them beine found about here. 

Ardea virescens (Linn.), Green Tleron. 


—This species is the most common of the 
Herons that nest in this locality. They 
generally nest in pine-thickets where it 
is convenient to obtain food, sometimes 
building in nearly every bush available. 
They never build more than twenty-five 
feet high, and sometimes as low as five 
six feet from the ground. ‘Their 
nests are poor affairs, and are made of 
sticks and twigs the size of a lead pencil, 
formed into a kind of a platform with a 
little hollow in the middle for holding 
the eggs. - Sometimes the eggs roll out of 
the nestin a gentle breeze. The eggs 
are generally four but often three some- 
times five; are pale blue and about the 
size of Common Crow’s eggs. I have 
found nests that contained three eges 
With incubation far advanced, while, on 
the other hand I have found nests with 
five fresh eggs. A set of four in my cab- 
inet presents the following measure- 
ments, viz: 1.54x1.11, 1.47x1.12, 1.56x1.16, 
1.46xX1.13. 

J. W. P. SMITHWICK, Sans Souci, N. C. 


or 


es 
: (Continued from Ist page.) 


third the way up, and composed of 


| dead pine, oak and maple sticks, lined 


Horned Owl.—The largest Owl with ear-| 


tufts is not verv well represented in this 
locality. 


. . | 
creates an impression not to be very soon | 


forgotten especially by the ‘‘small boy.” 
Bubo breeds herein the latter part of Feb- 
ruary and the first of March. 


Megascrops assio (Linn.), Screech Owl | 


—The “Shivering Owl’ as it is com- 
monly called, can be heard uttering their 


with bark, pine needles, feathers etc. I 
noticed marks on this tree which showed 
me thatsome one had climbed it recently, 
so, after Securing the eggs I wrote ‘too 
late’? on a ecard and pinned it on the tree. 
I heard from it later. My companion 
and I then madea blind by leaning 


| some dead wood against another pine 
It is not very often that one’s | 7 


long hoot can be heard, and when it is it) 


tree near by and covering it with brush. 
We concealed ourselves in this and in 
about an hour the female hawk came 
back and lighted near the nest, but on 
the side of the tree away from us. We 
did not fire, hoping that she would come 
nearer to us where we could have a_bet- 
ter shot, but instead she flew off and we 
saw no more oft her, although we waited 
several hours. 

CLARENCE W. Row Ley, Ellis, Mass. 


NESTING OF THE YELLOW- 
BILLED “CUCKOO: 


(Coceyzus americanus) Linn. 
This bird familiary known as Rain 


Dove or Rain Crow, breeds all through | 
the Eastern United States except in the | 
extreme South where its placeis taken by | 
It is common | 


_ the Mangrove Cuckoo. 
throughout its range. The nest is placed 


in some low tree or shrub, from five to 


eighteen feet from the ground. It is a 
frail structure rudely made 
leaves, catkim and pieces of bark. Fre- 
quently the eggs may be seen through 
the thin nest. The nest isabout five in 
ches in diameter and has about three- 
fourths ofaninch depression. Fresh eggs 
may be found from the middle of May 
until the firstof September. The eggs 
are deposited at intervals of threc or four 
days and itis owing to this that incu- 
bated and sometimes young are found in 
the same nest with fresh eges. The eggs 
are from two to five in number, and 
when fresh have much _ the of 
Green Heron’s eggs; but when exposed to 
the light or when incubated the color 
becomes lighter. Eggs of the Yellow- 
Billed and Black-Billed Cuckoos are fre- 
quently found in the same nest, and 
rarely in the nests of other birds, most 
always the nests of the Robin, Catbird, 
Mourning Dove, Cardinal Grosbeak and 
Cedar Waxwing. The eggs are elliptical 
in form and average in size 1.27x.89. 
B..S.-2., Polk Co.,; Towa. 
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Stuffed « Birds 
Native to New England. 

Tam at present making a specialty of the above, and 


should be pleased to have every reader of this paper- 


send a stamp for price lists etc, All work guarantecad 
first class in every particular, Refer by permission. to 
Societies, Dealersand Collectors both in Europe and 
America. GEO. H. CLARK, 

53 Harvard St., Brovokline, Mass. 


NOTE:—Special rates to dealers and agents. Also 
parties sending dead birds to be stuffed and mounted 
may be sure of receiving prompt attention. 
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MERICAN OSPREY. 
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ASHLAND, KY., APRIL, 1890. 


NO. 4. 


THE-OSPREY. 


The Osprey sails above the sound, 
The geese are gone, the gulls are flying. 
— Alexander Wilson. 


In this locality (Boston, Mass.) the 
male birds begin to arrive about the 
middle of April and sailabove the sound, 
and also look for a nesting-site in some 
large tree. They are not very partial to 
any special kind of tree, fora pine, oak, 


‘maple or almost any large tree near 
water is good enough for them. Often 


they use the same nest for years if not 
disturbed too much, but if disturbed 
they usually retire to a more secluded 
locality, sometimes even away fro: the 
water. After the males have been here 
a week or two the females come, and 
together they build a nest or patch up 
their old one, often making it four feet 
in diameter and as deep as it is wide. It | 
is composed of sea-weed, sticks and 
sometimes in May contains two, three or 
four eggs, which (provided the nest is 
not found by some small boy able to 
climb up to it) in due course of time 
turn into young Fish Hawks. The eggs 
may be almost any size from 1.60x2.30 tu 
1.90x2.56, (Maynard) creamy or purplish, | 
spotted and blotched with brown or um- 
ber. Ospreys never quarrel, and when 
once mated I think they are mated for 
life—differing from some of the genus 
homo who profess to be human in this 
respect. They are of so peaceful a dis- 
position that other birds, especially 
grackles, often place their nests in the 
same tree with the Osprey’s and some- 
times even among the sticks which com- 
pose its nest. And well they may be of | 
a peacefal disposition, for though called | 
carnivorous they never eat anything but 


fish, which they always catch themselves , 
butthey do not eat all the fish they catch 
by any means, for only too often they get 
their ducking and their fish only to be 
robbed by the Bald Eagle. The Osprey 
is not often found far from water. I 
know of one instance where one was 
blown inland a distance of fifteen miles 
by a hard storm, where he alighted on 


_the top ofa tall flagstaff and was shot: 


He, or rather she, now occupies a place 
in the cabinet of a friend and companion 
of mine on many a collecting trip. 

‘“He” (the Osprey) is a large female, 
more than two feet long; color, above, 
dark umber brown, beneath, pure white, 
with a few slight spots of yellowish 
brown on the breast—a beautiful speci- 
men. 

Sometimes I see two or three Ospreys 
ten or fifteen miles inland during the 
migrations, but they are usually very 
high up and can only be seen to good 
advantage with a powerful glass, but 
their long, curyed wings can be seen 
well with the naked eye, though a glass 
often makes the identification more pos- 
itive. Sl Pt gis 


HINTS FOR OOLOGISTS. 


The season is nearly here when you 
will be in the woods and fields hunting 
for birds nests and eggs. 

Have your instruments in first-class 
order, and have them where you will 
know where they are at once. 

Never take a set for the fun it affords, 
and always fill out a data blank for every 
set of eggs taken. 

It is a good plan to collect nests too, 
and all one needs to .collect them is a 
basket and spool cotton to wrap the nests 

(Continued on 3d page.) 
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PAUL B. Haske, Editor awd Punishes, 


A monthly issued on the fir 7 ie en month, 
tothe study of Ornithology and Oology. 
Advertising rates furnished on applicati-1. 


de noted 


We solicit all correspondence pertaining to Birds | 


their Eggs, ete, 


Subscription, 25¢. per year. 


We take pleasure in announcing the | 
octavo | 
volume,”’? embracing the finest engrav-| 
ings on plate paper 7x10 inches, entitled | 


new publication of ‘ta royal 


““Methods in the Art of Taxidermy,” by 
Oliver Davie, Columbus, Ohio. 
gravings will be the finest of the kind in 
the United States, taken from Indian Ink 
drawings, and a student in Taxidermy 
after studying this work, however, inex- 
perienced, can lay the book aside and 


proceed to preparing birds with no other | 


assistance. We heartily commend 
mostexcellent work to our readers as 
the publication will not be made unless 
500 subscriptions are sentin. The work 
will be fully guaranteed and the sub- 
scribers may pay the price of the book 
when delivered. 
all that any amateur needs in this line, 
besides being a helpful work, its beauty 


and artistic skill will find a welcome in | 
the | 


ths library of any friend cf 
feathered tribe, a study becoming 
essary as the elementary principles of a 
common school. This work 
ready shortly after the 500 names have 
been received, and no one can _ possibly 
regret having extended assistance in 
bringing it before the public. Blanks 
furnished on application by writing to 
this office or Mr. Davie. Price $5 when 
delivered. If you wish to subseribe to 
this work, please send your name imme- 
diately, so that it will he issued soon as 
possible. 


The en- | 


this | 


This work embraces | 


The Erie Harbor. Edited by J. C. 
Thoms, A. M., Erie, Pa., four pages, at 
fifty cents per year. Wecommend this 
paper to the christian publie as worthy 
of their ees 


| Mr... W. Stack, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

| Writes us that his intended work “Ooioes 
ical Instructions,” has been delayed, but 
| purchasers will be more than pleased 
With it. 


Mr Geo. W. Vosbureg, Columbus, Wis. 
has our thanks fora handsome drawing 
of the Black-cap Titmouse. It isan ex- 
cellent drawing and is very life-like. 


The Observer, Nos., 1 and 2) \Voleege 
Published by EK. F. Bigelow, Portland, 
| Conn., at fifty cents per year. Devoted 
to all the natural sciences. 


Catalogue from Chas. Ix. Worthen, 
Warsaw, Ill., price list of native birds 
and mammal skins, embracing nearly 
800 skins. 


Price lists, ete. from R. W. Mercer, 147 
Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio of 
| Coins, Stamps, Confederate Notes, ete. 


| Catalogue from I’. M. kinne, Kneox- 
ville, Towa, dealer in Minerals, Lircs’ 
Kees and Indian Relics. 

The i 
| fifty cents a year, eight pages. 
| interesting matter. 


Naturalist, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Full of 


/BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH 
CAROLINA. ‘ 


nec- | 


will be | 


Corvus americanus (Aud.), American 
Crow.—These birds puzzle me more than 
any other species in this section. I can 
not account for the great flocks of Crows 
that I see going South in Autumn. If 


Crows make the best pets, (I think) of 
any other birds about here. I have © 
“never taken any eggs, but have found — 


they all went South it would be very — 
plain, but some stay here all the time. 


several nests. They always build their | 
nests in the highest pines that they can | 


find, and it is nearly impossible to get 


the eggs. The nests are 
coarse twigs witha lining 
lined with finer material. 


of mud, then 


composed of | 


Antrostomus carolinensis 
| Chuck-will’s-widow.—This species 
much more common than the 
named. They arrive about the 


(Gmel.), 

is 
last 
middle 


‘of May and proceed to make arrange- 


The nests are. 


made so thick that ordinary shot will | 


not penetrate them. 

Cervle aleyon (Linn.), 
fisher.—This is the only representative of 
this class in this locality. Their clear, 
crackling sound may be heard along any | 
of our small streams, A pair builds in 
a bank near here occupying the same 
hole every Spring. 
not be surpassed in beauty of dress by 
any bird in this locality, according to 
my notion. 


Ardea herodias (lLinn.), Great Blue 


Heron.—I am not aware of any of these | 


Herons building here, but think that 
they do; because in the spring pairs and 


trios May occasio ay azi P| : saa: 
pe ely De soem, lazily, tp /you will be able to obtain fresh eggs. 


ping toward some pond or river in search 
of food. 

Ardea candidissima (Gmel.), Snowy 
TWeron.—Last spring I remember a sight 
that was worth seeing—a whole flock of 
Snowy Herons feeding along the side of 
the Roanoke river, and as I approached 
thein, they arose in one grand column, 
forming a magnificent scene of snow- 
white forms ascending to a dizzy height. 
I do not know if they breed here. 


Falco columbarius (ULinn.), Pigeon 
Hawk.—This diminutive Hawk is seen 
only occasionally. I have information 
at hand, that about thirty years agoa 
nest of this species was found here 


know with certainty whether they breed 
here or not. — 

Antrostomus vociferus (Wils.), Whip- 
poor-will.—The lonesome ery ‘whip- 
poor-will’”’ may be heard all through the 
spring and summer until about the mid- 
dle of. June. I have never found 
nests of this species. 


any | 


Belted King- | 


The Kingfisher can | 


| your eggs. - 
the purpose very well for small eggs, 


'with to prevent them from coming 


ments for housekeeping. The nest ‘s 
always a place cleared of leaves and 
slightly depressed in the ground, and 
| situated near some old log or stump. 
The eggs, always two in number, are 
beauties Indeed. They are pure or 
creamy white, thickly marked and 
dlotehed with lilac and grey. Usual 
size 1.40x1.08. 
(Yo be continued.) 

ee SMITH WICK, Sans Souci, N. C. 
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Wet 


to 
pieces. 

Refer to your works on oology and be 
well posted on the time when each 
species begins to build, and by so-doing 


Never take a set unless you have 


means to indentify it and if you do take 
it, keep it apart from your identified 
spec imens. 

When you go collecting always carry 
a note-book 10 note down every thing 
concerning the nests you find, their sit- 
uation, ete. 

Always have a nice cabinet for holding 
Spool cotton cabinets serve 


and are cheap. 

The way I save many climbs is; I hay 
a little looking -glass fixed on the end Of 
a pole at right angles, and hold it over 
the nest. If there are any eggs you will 
be sure to see them in the glass. 

It is a good plan to have an egg 
register to register all the sets you take 


|in, with number of eggs in ‘each set, 
which ccntained young; but I do not| 


their size and a full description of the 
nest. 

Never strive to outdo another collector 
in collecting the most eggs regardless of 
what species they are. “But strive to 
make your collection a scientific one. 

Two sets of each species every season 

isenough to suffice the w ants of any 
true oologist, indeed every body should 
limit their number to two sets. 


J. W. P. SMITHwick, Sans Souci, N.C. 


SOME GENERAL FACTS 
ABOUT BIRDS. 


The prolongation or crest of the ster- 


num ofa bird accurately determines the | 


degree of power of flight of its possessor. 
The merry-thought, or ‘‘wish-bone” 
found only in birds that have flight. 


is | 


The powers which some birds have of. 
work send a two cent stamp to the pub- 


erecting their crests at leisure, is due to 
the air-cells which extend even to 
quill feathers. 

The powerful songs of birds are due to 
the immense volume of air they are able, 


the 


by means of these air-cells, to take into 


their bodies; and expel it at ease, 

In the markings of eggs, circular spots 
denote deposition of pigment while the 
egg is at rest. 

Blurred markings show its deposition 
while the egg is in motion, and 
motion would seem often to be at 
onward and rotary, as indicated by the 
spiral markings. 

There are more markings at the larger 
end of an egg, because that end is pro- 
truded first. 


this 


It is a remarkable fact that the surface | 
of some eggs instead of being a convex | 


surface, are sensibly concave as in some 
of the Snipes and Plovers. 

One reason why the eggs of some birds 
are not in proportion to the size of the 
parent; is that the eggs of those birds 
which quit the nest soon after they are 
hatched, and which are consequently 
more fully developed at birth, are very 
large. Also, the number of eggs to be 
covered at one time, 
their size. 

NEIL F. 


Posson, Medina, N. Y. 


has some relation to | 


JOB PRINTING. 


Once | 


tie 
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BIRD STUDIES.—I. | THE PRAIRIE HEN. 
THE ROBIN. | (Tympanerchus Americanus) 
BY PICUS. 


pcheees This species, though still quite com- 

Probally the best known bird in | mon, is gradually disappearing each 
North America is the American Robin. year owing to the country becoming 
He claims the whole continent as far, more thickly settled, and to the hunters, 
south as Mexico for his own, and takes who make to hunt them for the markets. 
possession with such a familiar manner | They are protected by law from some- 
as to quite win him the respect and time in the winter to the first of Septem- 
good-will of everyone. During the ber. As soon as the law is up the hunter 
colder months of the year the Robins With his dog and gun starts out. Point- 
desert the northern half of the continent, eS and setters are used. The hunter 


but when spring comes the birds go Starts out over the prairie and around 
north to breed, leaving much of the the borders of stubble fields. Soon the 


southern half to await their return in 09 Strikes a trail and the hunter with 
the fall. | his gun cocked and held in the handiest 

The Robin is a varied and voluble | Position, follows, urging him on. Soon, 
singer, and one of the foremost in the | Wbizz! whirr! the chickens rise out of 
early morning choir; his voice is heard the long grass,—bang! bang! goes the 
during most of the summer, for he Un, and down comes a couple of the 
seldom ceases his song till the third |luckless birds. The rest are ‘twatched 
brood of young has flown. down,’”’ and soon as those shot are 

The Robin usually prefers to nest in Secured and the hunter is satisfied that 


propinquity to man, placing his nest there are no others hiding around he 
almost anywhere, about the house,on a/Striks for the place where they lit. 
stump, in the orchard, on the ground or , Sometimes nearly a whole covey will be 
in a hole in a tree—all are alike to him, Secured in this way. It is fine sport to 
and the nest is the same rude affair of | hunt them if one has a good dog. They 
grass and mud. The eggs are almost in- breed in the tall prairie grass commenc- 
variably four. ing to lay during the iatter part of April. 
After the cares of incubation are over, !Yom twelve to fifteen eggs are laid. 
the Robin draws away from mankind They are nearly white when laid, but 
and seeks the company of other Robins; | 27¢ $00 stained to a dirty yellow by the 
in large flocks they leisurely feed through material of the nest. They are some- 
the lazy autumn days spending their times spotted quite profusly with fine 
time in the woods and adjacent fields. | blackish specks. I have one that has 
The food of the Robin consists of |SPpotS on it as large as the head of a 
many kinds of insects, berries, etc., but shingle nail. The nest is merely a hol- 
his favorite diet is earthworms; in quest | jow in the eround lined with grass. 
of these he may often be seen on the! $ = 


lawn at dawn with plumage all bedrag- | isle oa fesirny iglesias 
gled with dew. During cherry and | eggs each year. The collector by follow- 


berry time the gardener is never the/ ing the track of one of these fires can 
Robin’s friend but he is his only enemy. (Continued on 3d page) 
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We regret to announce that Mr. F. E. | 
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| summer birds, or our little fairy. 


| .44x.33 in. 


ure. The eggs number from three to 
five, are light blue, spotted and blotched 
with pale reddish-brown, with pale 
markings of lilac. Average size .95x.65, 

The Ruby-throated Humming-bird. 
(Trochilus colubris) This is one of our 
T can- 
not give a correct description of its 
colors. I have a nest and one egg of 
this bird. The nest is made of moss and 
eottony substance with litchen glued all 


| . . . ki. s 
over it. The egg is white and measures 


There were two eggs when 
the nest was found, but the boys who 
found it divided the eggs between them, 
and I succeeded in getting only one egg 
and the nest. 

W hip-poor-will, (Caprimuleus yocifer- 
us Wils.) one of our noctural birds is 
about seven inches long and _ very 
plump; its color is sooty-black spotted 
with white. It has a very short wide 
beak, which is black, the feet and eyes 
are also black. The Whip-poor-will 
lives on insects which it catches while 
on the wing. The eges are laid on the 
ground in the woods, on some leaves 
near a clearing. I have never found any 


/nests, but know a boy who has found 


three nests of two eggs each. I have a 
second-class egg which 1 was told is a 
Whip-poor-will’'s egg; it is china white 
faintly spotted with brown and lilac; it 
is elliptical in shape, size about 1.20x.80. 


(To be continued.) 


Geo. W. Vosburg, 
Columbus, Wis. 


(Continued from Ist page.) | 
secure a great many singles, those in the | 


center of the nest being allright, while 


| 


those around the outside are badly | 
burned and cooked. | 
The Prairie Hen is resident here. | 


During severe winters the greater part | 
of them leave this immediate vicinity 
and go to the Little Sioux river, ten. 
miles west.of here, where they are bet-_| 
ter protected by the trees. Sometimes 
when the snow is deep they will burrow 
in it after food or else for protection 
from the cold. JOHN V. CRONE, 
Marathon, Iowa. 
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while sitting pearched on some tip-top 
bough and looks around as much as to 
say: “I’m monarch of all I survey.” 
They build their nests in exceedingly 
difficult places to get at, and lay four or 
tive speckled eggs. 

Myiarchus crinctus (Lynn.), Crested 
Flycatcher.—This species is frequently 


'mistaken for the Wood Thrush by the 


so called, ‘jack leg’? ornithologists of 
this locality. The eggs of this species 
have no semblance to those of any other 
species that I have seen. These birds 
seem to be partial to cast off snake skins, 
one or two of which can nearly always 


_be found in the material which compose 


the nest. 
Hmpidonax acadicus (Gmel.), Acadian 


Flycatcher.—I am not positive as_ to 


| whether this species is a resident or not, 


Chaetura pelasgica (Linn.), Chimney 
Swift.—These stately little birds add 
greatly to the beauty of a summer eve- 
ning by sailing and twitering around 
and around the house-tops until sunset, 
when they all join tegether and sail 
around once or twice twitering with all 
their might, and then repair to some 
neighboring chimney to pass the night. 
I do not think that these birds ever 
“light” on a tree; they gather sticks 
while on the wing, flying swiftly by 
and e¢atching a dead limb in its mouth, 
gives it a sudden twitch, breaks it offard 
carries it down the chimney and fastens 
it withsaliva glue. The eggs are pure | 
white and do not differ materially from | 
Bank Swallow eggs. 

Trochilus colubris (Linn.), Ruby- 
throated Humming-bird.—The only rep- | 
resentative of this beautiful family east | 
of the Mississippi is quite common here, | 
and their graceful form may be seen in 
our gardens any summer evening. 

Tyrannus carolinensis (Linn.), King- 
bird, Bee Martin.—The king of birds 
exercises his authority to an unlimited 
extent in thislocality. He meets with 
no opposition whatever, from any of the 


birds and receives the protection of man, | 


but it may be frequently met with in 
the summer along the shaded ravines 
where it builds its nest in the long fes- 
toons of moss and lay two, three or four 
cream colored eggs, finely dotted with 
chocolate at the large end. 

Cyanocitta cristata (Linn.), Blue Jay.— 
This noisome bird is not represented 
here as well as it might be. They are 
influenced by the crop of beech nuts and 


/acorns, of which they are very fond, and 


in consequence of which they are very 
common some winters while in others 
you scarcely see one. 
(To be continued.) 
J. W. P. SMITHWICK, 
Sans Souci, N. C. 
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THE COMMON CROW. 


On the twentieth of last July, a friend 
and I went swimming; but instead of 


| going in at the usual place we walked 


about two miles up the Raccoon river. 


| That day we had very good luck and we 


took many sets of eggs. 

Well, when we got up a Ways we saw 
a crow on the very top of a big elm tree 
that stood on the other side of the river, 


on this side (the side we were on) the 
bank sloped gently to the waters edge, 
but on the other side was a very high 
bank. My companion broaght his shot 
gun to his shoulder to shoot, but I stop- 
ped him and shot my rifle at it at long 
range; but of course, missed. On watch- 
ing the bird I was surprised to see two 
birds fly up, one from a nest I had over- 
louked and the other, the one I had shot 


at. Iswam across but couldn’t make 
the bank and had to come back. Then 


we went up stream about half a mile | 


farther and got across, we got several 
nests on the way up, but none of much 
value. When we got back to the Crow’s 
nest, I went up with the aid of my 
climbers. It was situated about three- 
fourths of the way up and out a ways on 
alimb. The nest was made of sticks, 
and a few leaves loosely woven together. 


The nest was fourteen inches ucross and | 


contained four eggs of a greeitish color, 

streaked and spotted with brownish- 

green. ‘They measured about 2.(8x1.14. 
L. B., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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BIRD STUDIES.—II. 
THE BLUEBIRD. 
BY PICUS. | 


It is safe to say that the Bluebird | 
stands next to the Robin in the affections 
of everybody. The Robin is called a 
thief by the angry gardener whom he | 
has despoiled, but the Bluebird has not | 
a single bad habit tu count against him; 
he gets his living in a legitimate way, 
never provokes a quarrel with his neigh- | 
bors, and devotes his entire attention to 
bringing up his family in the way they | 
should go. 

In this latitude (42°) the Bluebird is 
the very first spring bird to arrive; he 
may be looked for about the middle of 


Bluebird’s title to such a residence, and 
long and stubborn warfare is waged for 
| possession. The numerous holes in the 
apple trees make the orchard the next 
best place to nest in, and the Bluebird is 
always mentally associated with the 
orchard on that account. 

The nest is composed exteriorly of 
soft grasses and lined with horse hair, 
feathers and wool; the eggs are seldom 


| more than five; in color, pale blue, some- 


times white. Three broods are often 
reared in a season, the same nest with a 
few alterations answering forall. Inthe 
five years that Bluebirds have nested in 
the writer’s bird houses, they have never 
failed to pay a visit to their nesting- 
place before going south in the fall. 

The Bluebird ranges from the south- 


February, two or three weeks in advance 
of the Robin, but it is only the more 
venture-some birds that eome so early, 
the bulk of the flock come with the first 
Robins. 

Unlike some other birds, the Bluebird 
never seems to sing for effect, though 
his soul is so full of music that he fairly 
bubbles over with it. In spring he is 
constantly heard as he flits from one 
desirable nesting-place to another, or 
perches on a slender spray in the tree- 
tops. The whole burden of his song is 
cheerely, cheerely delivered ina delightf- 
ully liquid whistle. After nidification 
the song ceases for the sum-mer. 

The Bluebird’s original nesting place 
was in a hole in a tree, and a great part 
of the race still nest in such situations, 
but the bird houses which man erected 
soon attracted their attention, and such 
a house properly placed seldom goes 
long untenanted. The Martins, Tree- 
sparrows and Wrens, for whom the 
houses were built, often challenge the 


ern states to northern New England and 
west to the Rocky mountains. 
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Cowbird (Molothrus ater). This bird 
is quite abundant here, and as every one 
knowsit builds no nest for itself, but 
deposits its egg or eggs in other bird’s 
nests. The greatest numberI ever read 
of being found in one nest was four, but 
I once found a nest with six Cowbird’s 
in it, and apparrently all laid by the 
same bird and all fresh; I had the mis- 
fortune to break them all. There were 
no other bird’s eggs in the nest, the Cow- 
bird’s eggs were warm. There was no 
other collector near that I know of. The 
nest was perfectly built of small twigs 
and weeds and placed snugly ina brush 
pile. 

(Continued on 2d page.) 
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.(Continued from Ist page.) 


Quail were formally very abundant 
here, but are scarce ever seen now. 
About ten years ago we had a flock of 
Quail, numbering about one hundred, 
that wefed every morning and evening 
by our straw stack, but a neighbor shot 
them all off during the fall, in a sneak- 
thief way. I have never found a Quail’s 
nest that I know of, but have seen many 
a mother Quail and her five, six or se. en 
little babies sitting in a row on a fence. 
[have byt one first-class Quail egg in 
my collection. 

The Belted Kingfisher is not very 
abundant, but within my time of collect- 
ing I have found several nests one con- 
taining fourteen eggs badly incubated, 
of which I saved one, which is second- 
class, the only one I have. Itis nearly 
round and white and measures 1.321.06. 


GEo. W. VosBURG, 
Columbus, Wis. 
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Corvus frugivorus (Bartr.) Common 
Crow.—Of all the birds that seem to 
have any thing to do, the Crow seems to 
be the busiest. He has to keep the 
Hawks straight, and has to keepa watch 
on every body that comes in sight, and 
make himself useful (?) in general. In 
this locality, Crows build in the highest 
pines available, and make their nests of 
sticks and twigs with a layer of mud 
and lined with finer material. : 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus (Linn.) Bobo- 
link.—Some springs the Bobolinks are 
very numerous while in others not one 
can be seen. Transient visitor. 

Sturnella magna(Linn.) Meadow Lark. 
—The Meadow Lark is a very pretty 
bird, (according to my notion) with its 
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THE AMERICAN LONG- 


speckled breast and walk of a chicken. 
I do not think that any stay here 
through the summer, although they are 
quite plentiful in the winter. 


Icterus galbulas (Linn.), Orchard 
Oriole.—Seen only during the migrations, 
but sometimes a few remain to breed. 

Spizella domestica (Frost.), Chipping 
Sparrow.—In the fields and orchards in 
the summer tiine you can’t see or hear 
anything but Mr. Chippy, and perha:s 
his family in some neighboring’ trec. 
This species build quite a neat little 
nest and lay from three to four pale blue 
ezes which are speckied with brown. 

Junco hyeinalis (Linn.}, Slate-colored 
Junco.—The pretty littie snow birds ada 
very mnuch to the scenery of a snow coy- 
ered field with their pleasant forme flit- 
ting about as if they loved the snow, 
and 1 beleive they do. They depart in 
the last of March. 

Cardinalis virginianus (Briss.), Card- 
inal Grosbeak.—The Redbird with his 
splendid dress cuts a figure among the 
plainer clad birds. He seems to kuow 
tne gaudiners of his dress and plays the 
best part imagineable among the other 
birds. 

Pyranga aestiva (Linn.), Summer 
Tanager.—This species arrive sometime 
in April and depart in September. 
They are not protected by the farmers 
because they have a fondness for bees. 
They will sometimes sit around a hive 
for hours going ‘‘schnipp, schnipp” at the 
bees. ; 

Progue subis (Linn.), Purple Martin.— 
Summer resident. Arrives in the first 
of April and leaves in September. They 
generally build in boxes put up for their 
accommodation by the benevolent farm- 
er who seem to want them to build near 
the house to keep the much dreaded 
Hawks from their poultry. 

(To be continued.) 


J. W. P. SMITHWICK, 
Sans Souci, N. C. 


EARED OWL. 


The Long-eared Owl is one of our 
most common Owls, but on account of 
its nocturnal habits is hardly ever seen; 
and thought by many persons to be rare. 
It is distributed throughout Noiti Am- 
erica and is found in most any kind of 
woods. It may be generally described 
as of a buff color mottled and spotted 
wit brown and grey. 

It breeds wherever found. The nest is 
usually an old Crow’s or Hawk’s nest 
repaired with a few sticks and feathers, 
although it sometimes builds in a hollow 
cree or stump. The nestin most cases is 
about twenty feet from the ground and 
it is most always ina small oak or ever-— 
green tree. The eggs are white and oval 
in shape, and are from three to six in 


nuinber. The average size of eggs found 
by me is 1.62x1.34. One egg measured 


1.65x1.35. The number found here is 
mostalways four, sometimes five. In 
Lowa the eggs are disposited most any 
time in April. The time for looking for 
a complete set of fresh eggs is in the sec- 
ond week in April. 

April 8, 1890, I found two nests of this 
Owl each containing three fresh eggs. 
Both nests were old Crow’s and both 
were in oak trees about twenty feet from 
the ground. Within thirty feet of ore 
nest was a Crow’s nest containing four 
eggs. April 11, I found three more nests 
The first was in a box elder tree about 
fifteen feet from the ground. It con- 
tained four fresh eggs. Nothing was 
added to this nest by the Owl except a 
few feathers. The next nest contained 
five eggs, incubation begun. The next 
was in an oak tree, and like all the other 
nests of this bird that I have found this 
season, was a Crow’s nest. The other 
nest contained no eggs although the Owl 
flew off. CO aS ed ee 
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BIRD STUDIES.—III. 
THE SONG SPARROW. 


BY, PICUS: 


When the young ornithologist comes 
to studying the sparrows, his trouble 
begins; all are plain colored birds, and 
look alike; buta red cap, a patch of black 
ora white tail-feather will divide them 
into several different species. 

The foremost bird of this class, and 
the one which in all localities will be 
first, isthe Song Sparrow. If one did 
not immediately recognize his voice, the 
black spots on a gray breast would afford 
a sure clue to his identity. In this local- 
ity where the Tree Sparrow is a winter 
resident, the Song Sparrow is first of his 
tribe to arrive, coming about the first 
week in March. 

This bird is truly a “song” sparrow: 
none of his race can equal him in yolu- 
bility, and some one has counted up- 
wards of a dozen variations of the song; 
he sings loudest in the early morning, 
though his song continues to be heard 
throughout the day; nor, does the heat of 
August entirely silence him, as any 
wanderer along the river banks or in the 
woods can bear witness; even in the 
calm days of Indian summer he sings 
snatches of his spring song. 

The first brood of Song Sparrows are 
reared on the ground; the nest being 
placed ina slight hollow in the ground 
and usualiy sheltered by an overbang- 
ing bank or tussock of grass, though 
sometimes, itis quite unprotected; it is 
composed of grass and weed stalks and 
lined with finer grasses and the hair of 
horses or cows. As the season advances 
this sparrow takes to nesting in trees 
where most of the second and third 


broods are reared. The nest is the same 
as when built on the ground, except that 
it is, perhaps, a little more bulky. 

The eggs are four or five in number 
and vary greatly in size and color, in 
fact, it would be hard to find a bird 
whose eggs vary more. The ground 
color is greenish, or bluish or grayish- 
white, and this is speckled all over, but 
chiefly at the larger end of the eggs, with 
shades of brown and lilac. The later 
nests commonly do not contain so many 
eges as the early ones. 


BIRDS OF COLUMBIA COUNTY 
WISCONSIN. 


Crow, (Corvus frugivorus) common, 
many winter here, nests in April and 
May. Eggs from two to seven in num- 
ber. 

Blue Jay, (Cyanocitta cristata) com- 
mon, winter resident, nests in April and 
May. Eggs four or five. 

Robin, (Merula migratoria) common, 
early spring comer, nests in April and 
May. Eggs four or five. 

Bluebird, (Sialia sialis) common, early 
spring comer, nests in May. Eggs 
four or five. 

Purple Martin, (Progne subis) formerly 
common, come in May, leave in Septem- 
ber, nests in May and June. Eggs four. 

Catbird, (Galeoscoptes carolinensis) 
common summer resident, nests in 
May and June. Eggs from three to six. 

Purple Grackle, (Quiscalus purpureur) 
common spring, summer and fall resi- 
dent, nestsin April. Eggs four or five. 

Red-and-buff-Shouldered Blackbird, 
abundant summer resident, nests in May 
and June. Eggs from four to six. 

(Continued on 2d page.) 
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issue 


must 
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dot. 
OO 


Where, oh is the Wolverine 


Naturalist ? 


where, 


ae © 


If subscriptions continue to pour in, 
as has been the case the last month, the 
OspREY will have a larger circulation 
than any other ornithological paper pub- 
lished in America. 


——=2 6 ae SS 


COWBIRD. 


This bird is so common all over the 
United States that IT would not attempt 
to tell anything new about it, but one 
author said he never heard of more than 
four eggs being found, but I found seven 
Cowbird’s, and one Ovenbird’s in the 
same nest. All the eges were fresh, and 
I have no doubt that if we had been a 
day later there would have been more 
Cowbird’s eggs and none of the Oven- 
bird’s eggs. 

For I know that Cowbirds remove the 
eggs of the other birds cither be‘ore or 
aiter it has deposited its own. 

Isaw some place that some one tested 
that, and found the eggs within twenty 
feet of the nest, but I went every day to 
a Bluebird’s nest in a hollow tree and 
every time there was one less Bluebird’s 
and either one or two more Cowbird’s; 
at the end of one week there were six 
Cowbird’s and not a single Bluebirds 
This bird is well worth the study 
of all naturalists; for how did that bird 
raise the eggs seventeen and 
inches and outof a hole 
diameter? 


eu eu 
ege. 


one-half 
two inches in 
Tecan see how it can scrape 


| the eges out of a common nest built ina 


fork in a tree but the other is entirely 
above my comprchension. 
I looked for broken shells, but could 


| find notthe leastsign of any within twen- 


| ty feet. 


The American Collector, New Chester, | 


Pa., isa neat, monthly publication, de- | 
It will be enlarged | 
to eight pages, and name changed to | 


voted to Philately. 


The Collector with the July issue. 


- a © 


Mr. H. Stanton Sawyer, Garland, Me. 
will cease publication of the Maine Orni- 
thologist and Oologist, as he has been 
unsuccessful in entering his paper as 
second-class mail matter. The subscript- 
ion list, etc. will be turned over to the 
AMERICAN Osprey, and we will fill all 
subscriptions for the present year. 


They must have been carried 
some distance. 
L. B., Des Moines Iowa. 


BIRDS OF EASTERN INGR@gE 
CAROLINA. 


Cotile riparia (Linn.), Bank Swallow.— 


| Not seen much except during the miga- 


tory season and then they swarm in 
great gangs and skim over some open 
place in search of food. 

Ampelis cedomni ( Vieill.), Cedar Wax- 
wing.—This species is very numerous 
about here some springs, while in others 


not very many are to be met with. 
They go by the name of Cedarbird 
t=) 


almost universally in this section. 


Vireosylvia alvoacal (Linn.), Red-eyed | 


Vireo.—The only representative of this 
family that I am positive that brecds 
here. They always build pensile nests 
and the usual complement of eggs is 
three. The eggs are pure white, 
sparsely speckled with brown and lilac. 

Protontaria citrea (Bodd.), Prothono- 

tary Warbler.—I think that this species 
is only a transicnt visitor to this section 
as I have found only one nest which 
contained three eggs. 
* Dendroeca aestiva (Gmel.), Summer 
Yellowbird.—Transient visitor. During 
some springs they are so thick that you 
cannot see much else, while in others it 
is just vice versa. 

Simus motacilla (Vieill.), Louisiana 
Water Thrash.—An uncommon breeder. 
Found one nest last year. 

Myiodivetes mitratus (Wils.), Hooded 
Warbler.—One of the most common of 
oar breeding Warblers. I found six nests 
last year, all of which IL obtained 
from. 


eges 
‘Tone usual coniplement of eggs Is 
three or four. The eggs are white thich- 
speckled at the larger end with several 
shades of brown. 

Minurs polyglottus (Linn.), Mocking 
Bird.—This great songster is very well 
represented in this locality. You can 
see him some spring morning perched 
in the topmost bough of his favorite tree 
pouring forth his magnificant song: he 


presently becomes exultant and bound, | 


in the air, a few feet only, to settle back 
jn some fantastic Imanner. When 
fined they become good songsters if 
properly treated. They seem to have a 
preference for building near the house. 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis (Linn.), 
Catbird.—I used to think this species 
were summer residents only, but I 
observed several last winter. 
ally remained here on account of the 
mildness of the weather (which was un- 
usual mild for this climate). 


con- 


They prob- | 


}dent, nests in May. 


Harporhynchus rufus (Linn.), Brown 
Thrasher.—Strange to say this species is 
much more abundant in winter than in 
summer, which is perhaps caused by the 
northern residents stopping to winter in 
this locality. ; 

Turyothorus ludovicianus, 
Wren.—The most common of all our 
Wrens. In spring time he will mount 
the fence and trill a series of duets to the 
rising sun. 

Troglodytes aedon, House Wren.—Not 
so common as the last named species. 
In the winter time they generally stay 
in the ‘wood piles’ where, I suppose, 
they tind plenty of insect food and pro- 
tection from the cold. 


(To be continued.] 
J. W. P. SMITWICK, Sans Souci, N. C. 
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BIRDS OF COLUMBIA COUNTY 
WISCONSIN. 
Phoebe, common spring and summer 


resident, nests in April and May. Eggs 
four or five. 


Carolina 


American Goldfinch, (Astragarinus 
tristis) commonspring and summer resi- 
dent, nests in July and August. Eggs 
three. M 

English Sparrows by the million. 

Mourning Dove, (Zenaidura carolinen- 
sis) common spring and summer resi- 
Eggs two some- 
times more. 

Baltimore Oriole, (Icterus  galbula) 
common summer resident, nests in May 
and June. Eggs three. 

Belted Kingfisher, (Ceryle aleyon) rare 
spring and summer resident, nests in 
May and June. Eggs from five to four- 
teen. I once had a set of fourteen Belted 
Kingtisher’s eggs. 

Flicker, (Colaptes auratus) common, 
nests in April and May. Eggs from 
eight to fourteen. 

Bank Swallow, (Clivecola riparia) quite 
common, nests in May or June. Eggs 


from four to seven. : 
Gro. W. VosBurG, Columbus, Wis. 


THE AMERICAN BITTERN. 


(Botaurus lentiginosus.) 


The American Bittern is a common 
summer resident here. It makes its 
nest in the high grass, in the marshes 
and edges of ponds, where it is not often 
disturbed. Vhe nests are very hard to 
find as they are well concealed and look 
so much like their surroundings. The 
bird too, is very tame and will not leave 
its nest until nearly trodden upon. 

The nest is a pile of dry grass and 
sedges, and is built on the ground or 
fastened in a bunch of rushes over water. 

The eggs are three to five in number. 
They are of a dull, drab, color and meas- 
ure 1.95x1.50. They are deposited 
from the middle of May to the middle of 
June. The earliest I have found a nest 
was the eleventh of May. 

During the breeding season the bird 
makes a peculiar gurgling, pumping 
sound which gives it the name of Thun- 
der Pumper.” 
is ‘‘Shitepoke”’. 


Its most common name 


Its food consists principally of frogs 
and snakes. Itseems to be particularly 
fond of the latter, and is often seen with 
one hanging from its bill. 

The Bittern often falls a victim to the 
sportsman on account of its habit of sit- 
ting in the grass until nearly stepped on. 
His rising at this time, generally brings 
the hunter’s gun to his shoulder and 
rather than pull it down and swallow his 
anger he pulls a trigger and there is one 
less of Botaurus lentiginosus. 

JOHN V. CRONE, 
Marathone, lowa. 
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A FEW WARBLERS. 


Thinking a few notes on some of the 

- Warblers might be of interest to 

readers of the OsPREY, I have ventured 

the following from my experience with 
them in this locality. 

Most all of the Warblers found here, 
occur as migrants, remaining with us a 
couple of weeks or sein the fore part of 
May and then passing on to their north- 
ern breeding grounds, although there 
are several species that remain with us 
to breed. 

First in abundance and beauty is the 
Yellow Warbler, whom every one knows 
by his bright yellow plumage through 
out, and who builds his nest in the bush 
by our window and sings incessantly all 
day long throughout the 
months. 

Then there is the little Black-and- 
white-creeping Warbler, who only 
makes us a short visit in the spring, and 
whose veritable zebra plumage of blick 
and white stripes, as he runs up and 
down the trunks of the trees, is fully as 
pleasing as his soft, lisping song. 

The Chestnut-sided Warbler, that 
little fellow with a combination dress of 
silk and satin, with a pretty waist of 
bright chestnut, and the American Red- 
start with his exceedingly rich costume 
of jet black, trimmed with bright scarlet, 
fairly setting the leaves on fire as he 
darts through them; are both summer 
residents here, and breed. The Chest- 
nut-side thinks there is no place quite so 
proper for a nest, while Madam Red- 
start would not condescend to build her 


the | 


suinmer |! 


castle so near the ground, for anything. 

The Blackburnian Warbler, as brilliant 
as any, and much more familiar and in- 
quisitive than some, occurs as a migrant, 
and always seeins to me, to be very de- 
sirous of showing off his bright colors, 
of which the many markings of rich 
orange is the most conspicuous. 

No one of the Warblers, is, to my minc, 
so dignified and stately in appearance as 
the Myrtle Warbler. Somewhat larger 
than those already mentioned, and arriv- 
ing in April, the first of his race, he also 
occurs as a migrant, and isa very good- 
looking gentleman. The bright yellow 
of the crown, shoulders and rump is 
only intensified by the rich markings of 
slate and black elsewhere on his person. 
His carriage is a model of grace and 
dignity. 

(To be continued.) 
NEIL F. Posson, 
Medina, N. Y. 


AN OOLOGISTS’ CABINET. 


One of the things I worried over a 
great deal in the past was how to get a 
suitable cabinet for my specimens. 

I first tried one with glass tops and 
while it was very nice for visitors, I 
found that my eggs faded very rapidly, 
and as the compartments in the trays 
were stationary, I could not have the sets 


| just as I wanted them—for sometimes as 
/every one knows, birds of 


the same 
family will not lay eggs anywhere near 
the same size,—and I want the eggs of 
the same family together. 

I finally wrote to Mr. Flint, of San 


Francisco for a description of a case, and 
the following is a description of my 
present cabinet, made partly from his 
plans and partly from my own: 

First; the cas? should be made of 
cedar as it is somewhat of a moth pre- 
ventative, but this is not of so much im- 
portance if you do not intend to keep 
skins in the case. It should have draw- 
ers of whatever size you can get them— 
the larger the better—mine are about 
thirty inches square. I would not 
advise having any of them less than two 
and one-half inches deep; and if for eggs 
alone, three and one-half inside measure 
will be enough; however, anyone can 
regulate the depth to suit themselves. 

This case is a trifle costly but will hold 
an immense number of eggs. 
sixteen drawers in mine. 

It is important that light be 
away from eggs as they will fade. 

Line the bottom of the drawers with 
white Canton flannel. 


Keep each setof eggsinatray made es- 

These trays are easily and | 
quickly made from black cardboard— | 
all the way through; do not use | 


pecially for it. 


black 


I have | 
| trays, as it is much cheaper and better to 


kept | 


white, for while it may bea fancy, I think | 


the arsenic in the white is injurious to | 


The eggs certainly look better SHowy Specimens for my exhibit at the 


| coming 


the shell. 
in ablack tray and when this is placed on 


a peice of white flannel you take pride | 


in looking into a drawer. 
You can easily classify all the species 
ina cabinet of this kind. You can also 


very easily preserve the nests in a case | 


of tbis kind. 

I keep my datainthis way: 
number of labels, such as are used for 
insects, about one inch long, and 
and one-half inch across; and on these, 
I put the number of the species, the set 
mark, and my private number. A good 
way to do, for those who don’t wish to 
keep any extensive set of books, is to 
get several books of data blanks as sold 
by all good dealers, and number the 
books in this way: There are one hun- 
dred pages in each book, number the 


one | 


I get a/| 


| 


| 


first from one to one hundered; the sec- 
ond book, from 101 to 200, and so on. 
This isa handy way to keep data, and 
when you dispose of a set, you know 
where it has gone to, put a number on 
each one of these labels to correspond to 
the number of the data in your book, 
and put this label in the tray with the 
set of eggs, this will save handling the 
eggs, as you can pick up this tag and see 
the number of the set in your book, and 
you will not need to write a whole data 
on the egg itself, as some collectors have 
a disagreeable habit of doing, and as I 
have done myself. i 

I do not think the above method can 


| be improved. 


At some future time I will publish in 
the OsprREY instructions for making 


make them than to buy. 
A. C. MURCHISON, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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BIRD STUDIES.—IV. 


A SPARROW TRIO. 
BY PICUS. 


The genus Spizella contains three spar- 
rows, which, though looking much alike, 
are very differentin regard to the posi- 
tion they occupy in the world. These are 
the Chipping, Field and Tree Sparrows. 


The Chipping Sparrow is common in 
trees about houses, but is found also in 
the orchard and other places near to the 
dwellings of mankind. He rivals the 
English Sparrow in fearlessness, but is 
without that bird’s arrogance and ag- 
ressiveness. In some sections his con- 
fidins disposition has won for him the 
naine of ‘Social Sparrow.”’ 

“Hair Bird’? is another appleation by 
which the Chipping Sparrow is known. 
He gets this name from the manner of 
building his nest. Horse hair always 
pre.lominates if that material is obtain- 
ale; the outside is composed of grasses. 

The nest is placed in any convenient 
bush or tree about the house, and fre- 
quently in the orchard. Tbe eggs are 
four or five, deep bluish green, heavily 


marked with black at the larger end, | 


and differ from all other eggs found in 
the same situations. 


The Chipping Sparrow’s songz is a 
series of chips—almost a trill. It may 


be heard at almost any time: in theearly 
morning, at broad noon, in the rain or at 
night. 


The Field Sparrow, is, as his name im- 
plies, an inhabitant of fields. While the 
Song Sparrow prefers the rich meadows, 
the Field Sparrow loves the slashings 
and the lonely pastures half grown up 
to bushes—That line of land where the 


cultivated beauty and fertility of the 
fields end, and the solitude and gloom of 
the forest begins.”’ 

The Field Sparrow is the smallest 
American sparrow, and may be distin- 
guished from the Chipping Sparrow by 
the absence of the black stripe which 
borders the red crown. His song, too, 
readily marks him as a different bird. 
It begins in a high clear whistle, the 
first four or five syllables slow, the rest 
gradually quickening and running 
down the scale a little, ending in a trill. 

The nest is placed on the grond, rare- 
ly in a bush, and cleverly built into the 
surrounding grasses. It is composed of 
the finest grasses and lined with fine 
rootlets, horse hair and pine needles. 


The eggs are usually four. Ground 
color, grayish white, thinly speckled 
with red-brown and lavender. This 


bird is often victimized by the Cowbird. 


Although the Tree Sparrow looks so 
much like the Chipping Sparrow, there 
is little danger of their being confound- 
el by tyros in ornithology, fur the Tree 
Sparrow is a winter resident and the 
Chipping Sparrow a summer resident; 
when one leaves the other appears and 
vice versa. But there is another way to 
distinguish the Tree Sparrow, he is the 
only one of the three under consider- 
ation which has a dusky spot on the 
breast. 

While with us the Tree Sparrows go 
about in large flocks and make merry in 
the swamps and weedy _ fields. In 
spring they consort with their relatives, 
the Juncos, and migrate North with 
them. 

The Tree Sparrow does not nest in the 
United States except, perhaps, in the 
mountainous regionsalong our northern 
frontier. 
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H. Stanton Sawyer has continued pub- 


lication of the Maine Ornithologist and 
Oologist at fifteen cents per year. The 
July issue is before us and is greatly im- 
proved on the preceding numbers, al- 
though it is somewhat smaller. 
= 6 ee -- - 

We have in course of preparation a 
compiled directory for the United States, 
Canada and Europe; for the benefit of 
advertisers and collectors, and would be 
pleased to have our correspondents and 
patrons favor us with any brief informa- 
tion they can supply at once.  Corres- 
pondence solicited in reference to natur- 
al history, in its various branches. No- 
tices, advertisements, wants, exchanges, | 
ete.,names of all collectors wanted. 

This work when completed will excel 
any publication of the kind heretofore 
published: price will be lower, the 
workmanship superior, on fine book 
paper, in clear type, and will contain 
probably the addresses of 1,500 collectors, 
from all parts of the world. 

Collectors in natural history will 
kindly send us their names at once, 
should they desire a notice in this work, 
as we hope to not overlook any one in- 
terested in the science of ornithology, 
so as to not delay the publication of the 
work. 


BIRDS OF COLUMBIA COUNTY 
WISCONSIN. 


White-bellied Swallow. (Tachycineta 
bycolor) Common summer resident, 
nests in June, Kges three to seven. 

Chimney Swift. (Chetura pelagica) 
Common spring and summer resident, 
nests in May, June and July, eggs three 
or four. Birds seen most during the lat- 
ter part of May and June. 

Indigo Bunting. (Passerina cyanea) 
Quite common during spring and sum- 


| mer, nest some time in July or August, 


eggs three to five. 

Wood Pewee. (Contopus vireus) Com- 
mon in woods during spring and sum- 
mer, nest in May or June, eggs three cr 
four. — 

Partridge, Ruffed Grouse. (Bonaza 
umbellus) Quite abundant, nest in May 
and June, eggs from seven to twenty. 

Cooper’s Hawk. (Accipiter cooperi) 
Abundant in spring, summer and au- 
tumn, and I think some stay all winter, 
nest in March and April, eggs three to 
Six. 

Red-shouldered Hawk. ( Buteo lineatus) 
Common through spring and summer, 
nest in March or April, eggs three, some- 
times four. 

American Long-eared Owl. (Asio a- 
mericanus) Common spring and summer 
resident, nest in February, March and 
April, eggs three to seven. 

Screech Owl. (Scopis asio) Common 


_resident, nests in March, April and May 


eggs three to seven. 

Killdeer Plover. (Oxyechus vociferus) 
Abundant spring and summer resident, 
nests in April, eggs three or four, some- 
times five. 

Bartramian’s Sandpiper, (Bartramia 
longicauda) Not very plentiful, nests in 
May or June, eggs three or four. 

Virginian Rail. (Rallus virginianus) 
Rare, spring and summer resident, nests 
in May and June, eggs, eight to fifteen. 

Sora or Carolina Rail. (Porzana caro- 


lina) Common in summer, nests in late 
April, or May, eggs four or five. 

Prairie Horned Lark. (Otocoris al- 
pestris) I think a few nest here; am not 
sure about the bird. 

Bobolink. (Dolichonyx oryzivorus) 
Abundant in spring and summer, but 
begin to leave forthesouth in September, 
nest in May and June, eggs five or six. 

Meadow Lark. (Sturnella magna) 
Abundant spring and summer resident, 
nest in May and June, eggs four to six. 


2s. e 


A FEW WARBLERS, 
(Concluded.) 


The Maryland Yellew-throat and the 
Golden-winged Warbler both occur «2 
summer residents, breeding here; and 
both evince a decided liking for swamps, 
peat beds, bogs and wet places in general, 
particularly so, the Yellow-throat, who 
sometimes builds his nest scarcely out 
of the water. Both are ground builders. 
The drowsy grasshopper notes of the 
Golden-winged Warbler, and a lively, 
‘“‘weech-a-tee, weech-a-tee”’ of the Mary- 
lind Yellew-throat are in decided coi - 
trast to each other, and both of decided 
pleasantness, and quite in harmony 
with the surroundings of their swampy 
haunts. 

Among the rarer of the migrant War- 
bler in this vicinity, is the Nashville 
Warbler, who will occasionally give you 
a glimpse of his form on some bright 
May morning, from out the branches of 
some ever green hedge where he seems 
to lelight tostiy. The Nashville War- 
bler is always easily identifiable to me 
by his song, which always strikes me as 
being two songs in one,—first a faint 
lisping song, then a livelier chipping 
chorus, like,—‘*ke-tsee, ke-tsce, ke-tsee, 
ke-tsee, chip-ee, chip-ee, chip-ee, chip-ee. 

He has a chestnut colored cap, a yel- 
lowish vest, and a slaty overcoat. 

I might speak of the Ovenbird, as a 
warbler, if every body didn’t know him; 


Ss 


| hatch.—Only a 
| very plentiful. 


and I might speak of several others, if 
I knew them better. As _ it I will 
leave this entertaining and pleasing little 


is, 


family to take care of itself, which, by 


a 
INGeY ec 


the way, it is well able todo. 
Neu F. Posson, Medina, 


BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Sitta carolinensis, White-breasted Nut- 
winter Not 


visitant. 


Sitta pusilla, Brown-headed Nuthatch. 
—The most common of the Nuthatches 
about here, and one of our soonest nest- 
ers. 

Lophophanes bicolor, Tufted Titmouse. 
—Resident. ‘They use old cavities for 
nesting places. Common. 

Parus carolinensis, Carolina Chickadee. 
—These pretty little birds build their 
nest sometimes in knot holes and some- 
times make the excavation themselves. 
Tollerably common. 

Polioptila caerulae, Blue-Gray Gnat- 
catcher.—One of our prettiest nest- 
makers, and cannot to my notion be ex- 
celled by any other bird in the construc- 
tion of their nest. Resident. 

Hylocichla mustelina, Wood Thrush,— 
Thecommonest of our thrushes arrives in 
April and departs in September. They 
possess a very good musical powcr 


which they put to use in making the 
woods ring with their songs during the 


spring and summer evenings. 

Merula migatoria, American Robin.— 
Abundant winter resident. They arrive 
in October and remain all the winter 
feeding on Boll Gunn, Holly and Cedar 
berries. 

Sialia sialis, Blnebird.—Common. resi- 
dent. Ido not know any thing about 
this species that would be interesting. 

English Sparrow.—Abundant resident 
and a nuisance wherever found. They 
exercise the authority of a monarch, and 
run all the other birds away. 

J. W. P. Smiruwick, Sans Souci, N.C. 
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AMERICAN OSPREY. 


Pandion halialtus carolinensis. Gmel. 


The Osprey soars aloft with his hard earned prey, 
The pilfering Eagle comes and takes it away; 
And thus, the Osprey is forced to yield 

To a tyrant that will his power so wield. 


If I were the Osprey, I’d fight to the last, 
Td never give up ’till all hope was passed, 
And then I'd drop that fish, and let him go 
Into the water before the Eagle would know. 


Then I'd fly to yonder storm beaten snag, 
And the Eagle to his eyrie would lag; 

And then, I would fly around the bend, 
And catch me a fish, and the way to my nest I'd wend. 


Tais fine bird inhabits the whole of 
the KMastern part of the North American 
Continent and probably breeds more 
abundantly from the mouth of the Ches- 
apeake Bay, north to the coast of Connee- 
ticut than in any other locality of its 
habitat. It isa summer resident in the 
northern portion of its range, arriving in 
Massachusetts about the middle of 
April. They commence to make ar- 
rangements for breeding about the first 
of May, and in this locality they build 
their nests somewhat like the Bald 
Eagle, although I am informed by col- 
lectors that they often build on the 
ground on Plum Island,and that all 
along the coast of New Jersey they place 


five or ten feet from the ground. 

A pair nests near here every spring, 
occupying the same nest every time. 
The site is a cypress broken off by some 
storm and the nest is placed on the very 
pinnacle, seventy-five feet from the 
ground or rather water, for the tree is 
standing ina mill-pond. I have often 
longed to visit that Osprey’s nest with a 
view of obtaining the eggs that it con- 


tains every spring, but it is useless to 
long since I can not climb that storm 
beaten stump on which rests the nest. 

The number of eggs laid, is usually 
three, although sets of four are frequent- 
ly found, and sets of two are common. 
The average size of two hundred speci- 
mens is 2.40x1.75 in. The color is yel- 
lowish or creamy white, thickly spotted 
and blotched with reddish-brown and 
umber. 

The markings are very thick at larger 
ends, so much so as to obscure the 
ground color, sometimes this is the 
reverse and the markings are principally 
at smaller ends. Long may the Ospreys 
sail over the fair waters of this Contin- 
ent, and as long may THR OsPREY live to 
advance the science of Ornithology and 
Oology. 

J. W. P. SMITHWICK, 
Sans Souci, N. C. 


BIRD STUDIES.—V. 


MORE SPARROWS. 
BY PICUS. 


The Bay-winged, Yellow-winged and 
Savanna Sparrows are three more birds 
which the young ornithologist will in- 
variably have trouble in distinguishing. 


| Allaresummer residents in the Northern 
their nests in trees not often more than | 


States and are found inhabiting the 
same pastures and dry fields. The 
ordinary observer notices no difference 
in their plumage; they all have the 
“sparrow color” on the back, and as they 
flit along before him he notices that 
their tails are edged with white. 

The nest, which one often finds an aid 
to identification, in this case affords no 
elue. Each bird builds on the ground 

(Continued on 2d page.) 
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(Continued from Ist page.) 

and uses the same materials. Even the 
eggs look alike. If you find a nest in 
the grass, containing eggs which look 
like those of the Oriole, you may be 
pretty sure you have found a nest of one 
of these Sparrows. 

~- The Bay-winged Sparrow, or Grass 
Finch, is the best known, chiefly by 
reason of its song, which comes next to 
the Song Sparrow’s in point of melody. 
At sunset, this bird is more than usually 
tuneful, and so is often called ‘Vesper 
Sparrow.” The song of the Savanna 
Sparrow isa peculiar sound closely re- 
sembling the shrilling of an _ insect. 
“The song is not loud and has but little 
variation, but is one of those gentle 
drowsy sounds in nature which are de- 
cidedly soothing.” 

Nearly all birds have some noticable 
marking or habit which lingers in the 
inind long after minor points haye van- 
ished. Often a bird’s name is an epi- 
tome of its prominent characteristics. 
Phe Bay-wiaged Sparrow has, as ‘one 
would infer, a pateh of bay on the wing; 
this is the mark by which one may 
identify him, ‘The song of the Savanna 
Sparrow is his striking point. The Yel- 
low-winged Sparrow is more of a south- 
ern bird, but occurs throughout the 
northern States. Its distinguishing 
mark is the yellow on the wings. 


— 


BIRDS OF COLUMBIA COUNTY 
WISCONSIN. 


Yellow Warbler. (Dendroeca exstiva) 
Common summer resident, nests in May 
and June, eggs three to six. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. (Habia ludo- 
viciand) Quite common during the last 
few years, nests in May _— June, eggs 
three or four. 

Prairie Hen. (Cupidonia cupido) For- 
mally abundant, but disappearing before 
civilization, nests in May and site 
eggs fourteen to eighteen. 

Gro. W. Vossusa, Columbus, Wis. 


THE BALD EAGLE. 


This splendid bird, the emblem of this | 
Nation, inhabits nearly the whole | 
North America. Itis not numerousinany 
place, but perhaps more so in Florida 


of | 


than any where else. They breed 
throughout their entire range occupying 
the same nest every year. 

The eaglets are cute little (?) creatures, 
covered all over with white down, and 
when feathered out, they are crroncously 
called “Black Eagles.” The second year 
they are called “Gray Eagles,” and the 
third year they receive their full plumage 
and are the genuine Bald Eagle. 

1 know where there is a nest that is 
occupied by a pair of Eagles every 
spring and: 1 
Would that I had wings of a dove, 

That I could ascend above, 
And claim those treasures in that nest, 
And leave the Eagles all the rest. 

But, when that will be, I cannot tell. 
T do not think that I will undertake tu 
climb that peerless pine, which towers 
one hundred feet toward the heavens, 
and which is fifteen feet in circumference 
at the base. 

To an observer on the ground, the nest 
looks to be about three feet in diameter, 
and two feet in depth, and it rests right 
in the top, where the pine branches inte 
several limbs which shields it from the 
many storms that, must have come since 
it has been there. 

There isa belief among the negroes 0! 
this section that the nest contains a pier 
of load stone Which protects the Eagles 
from all dangers. 

The food oi the Kagles consist mainly 
of ducks, and such small animals a: 
chance to fall in their way, but sometimes 
they procure a goodly portion from the 
industrious Fish Hawk. ; 

Some people have an idea that the 
Eagle is a clumsy bird, but when they 
see one strike a Fish Hawk, and catch 
the fish before it strikes the water, they 


will be convinced otherwise. Ae 
J. W. P. SMIrHWIckK, Sans Souci, N. C. 


NESTING SITES. 


A brief mention of. the following nest- 
ing sites may perhaps interest at least 
some of the AMERICAN OSPREY’s readers. 
Though by no means extraordinary, they 


are sufficiently so in this locality to 
merit notice. 
On the fourth of May last, a Robin’s 


nest was found on one of the horizontal 
girders of an iron railroad bridge, which 
spans a roadway and a small creek near 
town. The nest was some three feet 
below the rails, and directly under one 
of them. Itwas of ordinary construction 
and materials, containing at the time of 
dissovery, three ezas.. Here, apparently 
undisturbed by the proximity of the 
frequently passing trains, the parent 
bird in due time hatched her young; but 
whether or not the brood was succéess- 
fully reared Ihave no means of know- 
ing. 

I discovered May 25th, a family of four 
or five nearly fledged Bluebirds, occupy- 


ing anewly excavated nest in a small 
decayed stump, the entrance being but 


slightly more than a foot above the 


ground. This nest was subsequently 
ascertained to contain an addled egg, its 
condition possibly attributable to the 
damp nature of the situation. 

May 18th, while walking up a steep 
grassy slope, which was thickly inter- 
spersed with low bushes, a Mourning 
Dove.flew up in front, and disappeared 
over the’hilltop. A hasty search reveal- 
ed her nest, placed on the ground at the 
base of asmaHl bush. It was composed 
of a very few leaves and. weedstalks, 
with-a barely noticeable depression, con- 
taining one egg, and a young bird appar- 
ently but a day or two old. Only a 
short distance away, on the top of a low 
stump another, an old, nest of the same 
species, was observed it being simply a 


few weedstalks laid in an irregular 
circle. 
Later in the season, a Mourning 


Dove’s nest containing one fresh egg, 
was noticed on the top rail of an old 
snake fence. This nest, however, came 
to grief, as it was soon afterwards de- 
molished, possibly by the cattle that 
pastured in the adjoining field. 
“MusTeLinus,’? Wooster, O. 
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BIRD STUDIES.—VI. 
MIGRATORY SPARROWS. 


BY PICUS. 


After you have listened to the melody 
of the Song Sparrows and Grass Finches, 
and have learned the chips and trills of 
other members of the sparrow tribe, you 
will be ready to identify two migratory 
sparrows, Whose conspicuous colors 
doubtless engaged your attention while 
watching others. 

The White-throated Sparrow should 
be spoken of first, as he, being the more 
common, is best known. In size the 
White-throat is above the sparrow aver- 
axe. You will have no trouble to iden- 
tify him, his pure white throat and 
head, striped with black and white 
quickly tells the story. 

The White-throats arrive in this local- 
ity about the middle of April and al- 
though they intend to go much farther 


north to breed, seem to be in no haste to | 


move on, but tarry with us neerly a 


month, hopping about the wet slashings | 


and along bushy fence rows. 
When the birds reach this latitude 
they arein iullsong. While it can lay 


litle claim to real melody,it is, withe], | 


a pleasing ditt: , and cone of the easicst to 
represent on the staff. Beginning in a 
high clear whistle the second note is two 
or more steps higher than the first, and 
the rest of the song is pitched on a tore 
mid-way between the two. The first 


two notes are uttered very deliberately, | 
and th» rest iicreased in rapidity to the, 


end. The sohg has been represented in 


words as: ‘All day whittling, whittling, | 


whittling.” In New England the bird 
is often called the ‘“Peabody-bird” be- 


cause the latter part of the song sounds | 


| 
| 


| 
seven. 


like a repetition of the word, ‘‘peabody.” 
The song may be easily whistled and 
always sets the birds to singing when 
they hearit. Often when [have been too 
indolent to explore a bushy tract in 
search of these birds, I have given the call 
and brought them to sight and sound 
immediately. 


The White-crowned Sparrow is rarer 
than the White-throat and not seen dur- 
ing every migration. To the eye he does 
not seem so heavily built as his near 
relation, from whom he is distinguished 
by the clear white crown and absence of 
the white on the throat. The White- 
crown comes later than the White- 
throat, and does not stay nearly as long. 
He is found in the bushy fields and is 
oiten heard singingin a peculiar whis- 
tle of several syllables. 


BIRDS OF COLUMBIA COUNTY 
WISCONSIN. 


Passenger Pigeon. (Kctopistes magra- 
torius) Formerly very abundant in this 
part of Wisconsin, but very scarce now. 
Formerly they nested in colonies, laying 
two white eges; hut now it would take 
long and tedious tramps to find a single 
nest, and in all probabilities would con- 
tain but one egg. 

Green Humiming-bird. 
great many of these birds here, bunt have 
never found any nests. 

Marsh Hawk. (Cireus hudsonius) I 
have seen a few of this species of hawk, 
but have never been rewarded with a 
set of its eggs. They nest some time in 
May and June, eggs five to six sometimes 

Gro. W. VosBure, 
Columbus, Wis. 
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lector you should by all means have 


your advertisement in it. For full par- 


ticulars and rates send to this office or. 


Mr. Letson Balliet, Des Moines, Towa. 


| like wines and contains eleven 


| pure black. 


| first of June the 


prin- | 


| these little birds are more or 


ACADIAN FLYCATCHER ES 


Empidonax acadicus, Gmel. 


In the Eastern part of the United States 
less abun- 
dant. His well-known chirp is heard 
along all of our woody ravines where, in 


the swinging limbs of the beech and 
| other trees he suspends his nest. Mr. 
Acadicus is not a very large bird, 
averaging in length about six inches, 
extent of wings 8.75 inches. He is yel- 


lowish slaty above, and beneath is tinged 


with yellow. Wings are darker with 
three yellowish white bars running 


across. Under wings whitish with a de- 
cided yellowish cast. Tail is very near 
feathers. 
Bill is black above, and white beneath. 
Feet are purplish black, and eves are 
in the section 
east of the Mississippi has not taken a 
walk in the 

with 
every 


I dare say no oologist 
woods without being met 
Acadicus sitting still on some limb, 

once in while uttering his 
“what-d’-see, What-d’-ve-see,” bat that 
he would be a little startled and try to 
find the maker of such musie. 

I have studied the habits of this inter- 
esting Flycatcher this season more than 
IT ever.dreamed of before, and find it 
rather pleasant watching him in hislove 
making, nest-building 
young. 

In this locality, 


a 


and rearing his 
he arrives about the 
firstof May, and ina few weeks begins 
nest-making, and by the last of May or 
nest contains its full 
complement of eggs. Inabout fifteen or 
eighteen days the eggs hatch and then 


| the parents are busy for the next three 


being found in a nest. 


weeks catching flies. 

The eggs are usually three in number, 
although two are frequently found, and 
some collectors report as many as four 
Their color, is 
light yellowish with a fresh-color 
tint when fresh, and are generally mark - 
ed with dots of light reddish-brown 


I have one 
ege in my collection that is entirely un- | 
marked. 


chietly about the larger end. 


The deseription of the following three 


son willgive you a good idea of what 


the nests are composed of in this section. | 


(astern N. C.) 
June 2nd. Acadian Flycatcher. 
the first set of this specics to-day. 


Took 


end of a swinging beech limb 


It was composed almost entirely of moss 


which hung down nearly ten ,inches 
below the nest. Megs were three in 


number and measured .71x.53, .70X.54, 
figs ea 

June 7th. Another set of Acadicus to- 
day. Nest was situated very much like 
the firstand looked as if it was an old 
Tt contained three eggs 
Tsaved them 


one repaired. 
withineubaiion advanced. 
ull right, however. 


July Ist. Acadicus. 
set of this species to-day. Nest 
placed at extremity of beech limb ten 
feet from trunk and eight feet six inches 


from ground — It was composed of moss 


and contained threc,eges, one of which | 


Was without the spots so Characteristic 
in all eges of this species. 
wre .70xX.51, .72x.52 and .73x.53. 
J. W. P. SMITHWICK, 
Sans Souci, N.C. 


-- se 


CEDAR WAXWING. 


Although of wide 
somewhat restricted to certain districts. 


It isa resident here, but is rather un- | 


certain in its appearance, both in sum- 
merand winter. It nests both in wood- 
lands and orchards, often in 
aud elm saplings seven or eight feet from 
the ground. 
somewhat resembling those of the Am- 
erican Robin, but rather smaller. They 


| string, lined 
sets and nests collected by me this sea- | 


land the eggs are marked 


Sizes .71x°50, .70x.598, | 


A perfectly fresh | 
Was | 


They meas- | 
throated Bunting containing four pure 
| white eges. 


material. 


distribution, is | 


maple | 


The nests are rather bulky, | 


| are composed,often, of quite an assort- 


ment of material, fine twigs, straws, dry 
grasses, rootlets, bits of paper, rags and 
with fine rootlets, 
sometimes with hair, or wool. 


and 


The eggs are from four to six, usually, 
four or five. They area light shade of 


| stone-color usually, marked with small 
| spots of very dark brown, almost black, 
Nest | 
Was situated in a woody ravine at the | 
fifteen | 
feet from trunk and ten feet from ground. | 


with shadings of pale brown, and occa- 
sionally blotches of dark brown, 

One set | have is without any spots, 
the ground color is the same as usual 
with 
The eggs have 
awn average size of .S7X.61. 


large 
blotches of dark brown. 


In winter, these birds may often be 


seen in the mountain ash trees, feeding 
/on the berries. 


In suinmer, cherries and 
other small fruits form a large part of 
their food. 

The usual note is a sort of squeaking: 
sounding a good deal like the squeaking 
of door hinges. B.S. BowpisH, 
Phelphs, N. Y. 


ALBINO EGGS OF THE 
BLACK-THROATED 
BUNTING. 


July 8th, [founda nest of the Black- 


There is no mistake in the 
identity as the bird was on the nest and 
well seen. The nest was in an elm 
bush, two feet up, coniposed of the usual 
The eggs contained large em- 
bryos and I only succeeded in saving 
two of them. 

Has any one else found albino eggs of 
this species? If so, let us hearfrom you. 
JOHN V. CRONE, 

Marathone, Ia. 
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BIRD STUDIES.—VII. 


THE PEWEE. 
BY PICUS. 


The Pewee belongs to one of the most 
strongly marked families of birds, the 
Tyrant Flycatehers. Allowing forcertain 
differences in size and color, the mem- 
bers of this family all look alike, being, 
as Burroughs says: ‘“Sharp-shouldered, 
big-headed, short-legged, of no particu- 
lar color and of little elegance of flight 
or movement.” And yet, after these 
rather unkind things have been said, 
the birds still bave some redeeming 
qualities; certain days in early spring 
would lose half their charm if the voice 
of the Pewee was not heard coming 
across the fields fromm the ridge of the 
old barn. 

The Pewee is the first of his family to 
arrive in spring, sometimes appearing 
in this locality as early as the last week 
in March. Although subsisting entirely 
on insects, he comes when there is seem- 
ingly not an insect about. And just 
here, I want to disclose a secret: He 
does not take up his abode around barns 
and bridges immediately upon his ar- 
rival, but loiters about the woods till in- 
sects become plenty. In this situation 
he does not seem like the same bird, but 
is shyer and less demure. 

From long intercourse with man the 


though the degree of 
varies with different individuals. 
most are content to dwell 
and other out-buildings, others still 
cling to their primitive life in rocky 
woods, building their mossy nests on 
some convenient ledge. 


While 


In the matter of nest-building those | 


| has two varieties of alarm 


about barns | are not so easy to describe as that of 


birds which have taken up their resi- 
dence about bridges and in barns have 
made no change except to substitute a 
lining of horse or cow’s hair for the an- 
cient one of moss, the outside remains 
the same. The eggs are usually four or 
five, white in color, sometimes sparingly 
speckled. The Cow-bird not  infre- 
quently contributes one or more eggs to 
the original set. 

In spring as one traverses the woods, 
the plaintive call of the Pewee is borne 
to his ear blended with the roar of every 
little water-fall. Witha slight effort of 
the imagination one may fancy the 
Naiads to still exist in these sylvan re- 
treats, and, clad in the sober garments 
of the Pewee, guard their favorite 
streams as of old. 


a 


TRAILL’S FLYCATCHER. 


Asa companion-piece to Mr. Smith- 
wick’s ‘Acadian Flycatcher” of the last 
OsPREY, a short description of the 
Traill’s Flycatcher may not be amiss. 

Here, the two are as close companions 
as the difference in nesting sites will al- 
low, and where you find the nest of the 
Acadian, hung from some slender limb, 
in the same woods you may expect to 
find (providing there is underbrush) the 
nest of the Traill’s Flycatcher in the 


, fork of some slender sappling. 
Pewee has become quite domesticated, | 


domestication | 


In size the Traill’s Flycatcher is not 
much different from the Acadian. It 
notes which 


Acadicus. 

The nesting season is 2 little later than 
that of the Acadian, begining here about 
the first of July. The nests which I have 

(Continued on 2d page.) 
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The Empire State Exchange presented 
its subscribers and exchanges with an 
interesting, 32-page paper for October. 
—_—_—_____— 6 @=—__ ___ —— 


We are in urgent need of a few copies 
of the June issue of the OSPREY. 


turn for same we will pay five cents each, | ; 
| the case with many of those of the 


or will give a small exchange notice: 
We trust some of our friends will kind- 
ly respond. 
rm © ee 

The O. & O. Semi-Annual, formerly 
published by W. H. Foote, Pittsfield, 
Mass. has been bought by C. C. Maxfield, 
Mr. Maxfield says that 


the name of his magazine hereafter will 


Danbury, Conn. 


be The Semi-Annual. The character 
and size will be continued as heretofore. 


We extend to Mr. Maxfield our best 


In re- |} 


(Continued from Ist page.) 
found, have‘been composed almost en- 


tirely of fine, dry grass blades, lined 
with the same and sometimes with a 
little horse-hair. ‘They are placed in the ~ 
forks of little sapplings and bushes, 
from four to six teet from the ground. 

The eggs are usually three in number, 
sometimes two, and rarely four. They 
havea creamy or pale yellow ground 
color, marked with spots and fine specks 
of reddish-brown. They are often un- 
distinguishable from the eggs of 
Acadicus. Jee 

A nest which I collected June 22d of 
the present year from a little maple fork 


| about five feet froin the ground presents 


the following measurements: diameter 
outside, two and three-fourths inches; 
inside, one and seven-eights inches; 
depth outside, two inches; inside, one 
and three-fourths inches. It contained 
two eggs in which incubation was well 
advanced. These measure .76x53, .72x.52. 
An average of the specimens I have 
measured is .74x.53. Notwithstanding, 
the assertion of some, that the nest of 
Traill’s is not so neat a structure as that 
of Acadicus, those of the former which I 
have found far surpassed those of the 
latter in workmanship. 

Few nests of Traill’s Flycatcher show 
loose material hanging from them, as is 


Acadian. 

Altogether, these two little Flycatchers 
add much brightness to our woods, and 
are a pretty little team, although, far less 
in numbers than their cousin, the Wood 
Pewee. B.S. B. 
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HUMMINGBIRDS. 


Of the many varieties of this family — 
only one species comes east of the Miss- | 
issippi and that is the beautiful little 
Ruby-throat. 

Mr. C. W. Webber made a great mis- 


wishes for the prosperity of his journal. | take in his book, ‘Wild Scenes and Song 


Birds,” in classing the Hummingbirds 
east the Mississippi into two distinct 
species: one the Ruby-throat and the 
other the Emerald or Green-backed 
Hummingbird. He evidently con-| 
founded the male and female of the 
Ruby-throats into two different species. | 
In regard to the Emerald variety he says: 
“The Emerald Hummingbird resembles 
the old female of the Ruby-throat, or | 
Scarlet-throat, as we have called it from | 
the predominance of that blazing hue in | 
the changing splendor of its throat! 
The Green birds resemble, also, the 
young female of the Ruby-throat and 
hence the contusion.” He continues: | 
“The female of all Hummingbirds is the | 
largest.” Well in the matter of size, I | 
found the difference to be this: the fe- 
male of the Ruby-throat is of the same 
size of the male of the Green, while the 
female of the Green is nearly one-third 
larger. The throat of the male of the 
Green is always a pure, clear white, 
while the plumage of the back is darker 
and more resplendent green.”? I do not 
see Why a man who has made a life- 
study of birds should make such a 
mistake. Daviein his work, ‘‘Nest and | 
Eggs of N. A. Birds,’ says that the 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird is the 
only Hummingbird that comes east of 
the Mississippi, and if any more has 
ever ventured across this great river | 
some one else would have seen them 
besides Mr. Webber. From all facts, we | 
evidently believe, that he made two 
species out of the male and female of the 
Ruby-throats. 

There are eleven varieties of Hum- 
mingbirds, ten of which live principally 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and are 
never seen on this side of the Mississippi. | 
But the one that ventures to this local- 
ity, far exceeds all the rest in its mag- | 
nificent costume of beautiful colors ar- 
tistically blending with its miniature 
form. Who does not feel a thrill of de- 
light on seeing it darting hither and | 
thither among the flowers, which are | 


already wet with glistening jewels, de- 
posited in the night by a fairy like hand? 
What a delight we feel in seeing its slen- 
der forin drinkiug into the very depths 
of nectar which nature has abundantly 


| supplied for his benefit and pleasure. 


See! he now darts away with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, perhaps, to his nest 
which contains two very small eggs or 
two equally small young ones. 

To me this is one of the most interest- 
ing families of our birds. 

Notice its nest. What abeauty? It 
seems almost impossible that a bird so 


small could execute such workmanship 


and show such skill in architecture. 
The Oriole makes a fine nest, but the 
Hummingbirds’ excell that by far, i. e. 
according to my way of thinking; but, 
perhaps, some of you may differ with 
me. If you will take into consideration 
the size of both the Oriole and Hum- 
mingbird and then take into considera- 
tion the beauty of each nest, and notice 
well their construction, I think that you 
will be ready to agree with me. 

All Hummingbirds as far as known 
build their nest principally on the same 
plan. 

These fairy—like birds always lay two 
eggs; there has never been a case re- 


| corded in which three eggs were found 


in the same nest as I know of, and I 
think it exceptional when one egg is 
found to constitute the whole set. 

In about ten days the eggs hatch and 
the young ones are then attentively at- 
tended to by the parents, who, I suppose 
keep their mouths well filled with the 
nectar of flowers. The young birds are 
ready to fly in about a week or ten days, 
When they leave the nest they are cared 
for by the old birds about a week longer 
when they are then turned loose to seek 
their own fortunes. 

Some authorities state that Humming- 
birds raise two broods in one season, and 
most people agree with them. 

J. W. P.SMITHWICK, 
Sans Souci, N.C. 
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BIRD STUDIES.—VIII. 


THE WOOD PEWEE, 
BY PICUS. 


Upon going into any piece of woods in 
summer, ones attention is sure to be at- 
tracted by the plaintive drawling voice 
of the Wood Pewee. ‘To the eye he is 
only asmaller copy of the common Pe- 
wee. Hesits well upin a tree waiting 
till his insect food comes along, when he 
deftly snaps if up in a short, circling 
flight. 

It is apparent that this bird was de- 
signed expressly to fill up the places in 
nature left vacant by his larger relations. 
The deep woodlands are his favorite 
haunts, though he also frequents the or- 
chards and the tall trees along city 
streets. His disposition resembles that 
of the common Pewee. In the presence 
of man he is not at all shy, but is pos- 
sessed of a certain reserve in manner. 

The Wood Pewee has not much music- 
al ability, his energies being devoted to 
repeating ‘‘pe-wee”’ or ‘‘pe-er-wee;’’ the 
first with a fine falling inflection on the 
last syliable, the latter with the last syl- 
lable on an upward turn. Although not 
a varied singer he is a most persistent 
one and throughout the hot summer 
months, rivals the Vireo in making our 
groves musical. As other bird-voices 
gradually become silent, the Pewee’s 
voice rings out the louder for the con- 
trast. No amount of warmpth can si- 
lence him; in the heat of an August noon 
he calls as loudly asever. At thisseason 
the voice of the Pewee is most noticable 
in the woods, and on that account the 
bird isalways associated, in my memory, 
with the cool depths of the pine woods. 

Of the bird-voices heard in our city 
shade trees during July and August, the 


Pewee’s voice comes second on the list, 
the Vireo, only exceeding him in volu- 
bility. ‘The listener may hear the eall 
for hours without seeing the bird which 
is hidden some where in the 
depths about. 

The Pewee’s nest isa marvel of bird- 
architecture. A tree in the woods or or- 
chard is chosen to build in; the nest be- 
ing placed at some height from the 
ground. In order to make it harmonize 
as muchas possible with its surround- 
ings, the bird cunningly covers the out- 
side with gray lichens. At a little dis- 
tance it looks exactly like a mossy knot. 
The inside is often lined with the green, 
thread-like lichens that grow on dead 
trees and would deceive even the sharp- 
eyed squirrels. 

The eggs are three or four in’ number, 
cream colored, blotched with brown and 
lilac at the larger end. 


grecn 


THE RED-BREASTED 
NUTHATCH. 


The Red-breasted Nuthatch (Sitta can- 
adensis) occursin this locality as aspring 
and fall migrant, although it may be 
rarely seen in midwinter in company 
with its white-breasted cousin. It 
during the last of April or first of May 
that we are most apt to see his pleasing 
little form as be tarries a few days in his 
northward flight. He is by no means 
plentitul, but transversely, the 
coitrary. 

Never but once have I noticed them 
here in winter, and that was on Febru- 
ary 22d., 1889. With the thermometer at 
about 82°, and a brisk, west wind filling 
the eyes with the snow that was rapidly 

(Continued on 2d page.) 
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One of the most handsome holiday is- 
sues of any amateur publication yet re- 
ceived is The American, of Easton, Md. 
It had a neat cover artistically printed 
three colors. 


in Its twelve pages are 


filled with interesting articles. 


-- a 6 Se 


THE RED-BRHASTED 
NUTHAT SE: 


(Continued from Ist page.) 
falling, I leaped over a fence into a 
woods, having little hopes of seeing any- 
thing interestingonsuchaday. AsIdid 


| so, I became aware of bird-life in a hem- 


lock standing just before me. ‘There 


| were five or six Chickadees tilting this 


way and that, lisping and whistling to 
each other; then came the loud- sonorous 
“quauk’’? of the White-breasted Nut- 


' hatch; and then, another note similar to 


the last, but not so loud and in a higher 
Then a Red-breasted Nuthatch 
‘ame in view from out the thick foliage 
of the hemlock, and presently, another. 
They seemed to be gleaning food from 
the recesses of the hemlock, and were 
very intent on their work. 

This smaller species of the Nuthatch is 
not much larger than the Chickadees, 
being about five inches in length. The 
upper colors on head and back resemble 
very closely the corresponding colors of 


S. carolinedsis, but the under parts—how 
pretty! Thethroatis white. Thence, all 
the rest of the under parts are of a beau- 
tiful rust-red color, forming a pleasing 
contrast with the snow-covered ground 
as he approaches it, running nimbly 
along the lower rail of some _ forest- 
bounding fence. He is, indeed, a pleas- 
ing, pretty and a striking form. 

Sitta canadensis breeds well to the 
north of us, as the specific part of his 
scientific name would naturally suggest. 

NEIL FRANKLIN Posson, 
Medina, N. Y. 
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A CURIOUS SIGHT. 


One evening, just at dusk, I was walk- 
ing through a sinall wood-lot, when I 
noticed Don, my dog, nosing something 
around ina bunch of grass. I started to 
see what it was, and just then a Wood- 


cock started up, flew ashort distanceand | 
IT immediately called the dog back, 


lit. 
thinking he had found a nest of eggs or 
young birds. I waited a few moments 
and the old bird flew back and commenc- 
ed making a low clucking noise. The 
grass was too high to see her only when 
‘she moved. She soon rose and I could 


plainly see that she had a young bird in | 
her claws. This was repeated three times. |. 


She flew but a short distance with the 
first one, carrying it over the fence into 
the next woods; the last three she ecar- 
ried about five rods, leaving them in a 
small patch of wild grass, she then re- 


turned and carried the first one to the | 


place in which she had left the others. 
When she came back each time she 
would make that peculiar whistling 
noise with her wings; but when she was 
carrying a young bird she flew close to 
the ground and made no noise at all. 

I have heard of this curious habit be- 
fore,but this, was the first and only time 
I ever saw it done. RAGA 

Wayne Co., Mich. 
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WANTED —To exchange rare 
and fossils for birds’ eggs in sets. J. H. 
TALLICHET, Austin, Texas. 


WANTED.—Singles in exchange for 
sets and singles. H. M. GUILFORD, 139 N. 
Aldrich Ave.,Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED —To exchange first-class 
eggs in sets for same. I have a lot of 
back numbers of magazines, (American, 
Scribner’s, Century, etc.) good as new, 
uncut, to exchange for eggs or curios. 
Write what you have. Paul B. Haskell, 
Ashland, Ky. 


WANTED—A pair of Climbing Irons, 
style No. 1, strapped ready for use, will 
give in exchange the following: 

1 Copy Chambers’ Geology, good con- 
dition. 

1 Copy Lattin’s Handbook (1885), new. 

1 ‘“ Hints on Insect Collecting, new. 

1 “Dr. Carver’”’ Gun, good condition. 

1 Galion can, for making water blower. 
B.S. BowvisH, Phelps, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED to introduce our perfected 
Acoustic Telephones Every one put up is sure to 
create a demand for others. No peddling from house 
to house, but selling to business and professional men. 
who at once see its merits, and their need of it For 
circulars and particulars, address, Harbert Tele- 
phone Co., 132 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Lil. 


BIDS? EGGS? 


CaO PSO, FOU OF80 
INDIAN RELICS, 
Minerals, Fossils, 


Confederate Money and Curios. 
ge List for stamp.-Ba\ 


F. Mi. Kinne, Knoxville, Ia. 


Naturalists’ Supply Depot. 


Brewster & Knowlion, Boston, 
Established by~ Aldrich & Capen, Boston; 
A. L Ellis & Co., Pawtucket; 
Consolidated, \884, by Ellis & Webster, 
Succeeded, Sept, 1, 1885, by 
FRANK B. WEBSTER, BOSTON. 
Dealer in all articles required by Nat- 
uralists, Oologists and Taxidermists, also 
Bird Skins, Birds’ Eggs, Curiosities 
and Stuffed Specimens. 
Sole agent in the United States for 
Thomas Hurst’s Artificial Glass Eyes. 
Send for Caialoque, 
FRANK B. WeBsrer, 409 Washington St., 
3oston, Mass. 


-~SPECIAL BARGHAINS- 
e-4— AT THE 75 


Tfatyral Tistory 
and AM Store. 


-C, W, HILLMAN, Proprietor. 
Canisteo, N. Y. 


Good for a few days only. Made to introduce muy 
catalogue, which is given free with your first order, 
or if you don’t care to order anything, send for a cat- 
alogue. 


—SPECIAL BARGAINS.— 


Price Worth 
Sea Horse, fine specimen, 00 Ai) 
Star Fish (10 to15in. across), .75 1.00 
Sea Plume (about3 ft. long),  .60 ri) 
Sea Moss, on ecards, fine, 12 15 
Horse-shoe Crab, large, 00 10 
Sea Biscuit, with spines, 50 10 
Nest of Trap-door Spider, -50 75 
Club-spined Urehin, rare, 40 60 
Ivory Apple, 0 70 
15 Minerals, different, 1x1, -60 79 
35 Small Shells, named, 1 in., 1.25 1.50 
2 Flint Scrapers, different, Ray) “79 
7 Fossils,'Tribolite,Sea Urchin, 1.40 1.60 
Bird Arrow Points, rare, 00 “70 
Flint War Club, unmounted, .40 00 
Sea Beaver, size about 8x6x4,_.70 1.00 
A fine specimen of each of the 
following: Sponge Vase, 
Starfish, Sea Apple, Horse 
Shoe Crab, Hermit Crab, 
Fiddler Crab, Sea Biscuit, 
Saw Fish Saw, Shark’s 
Tooth and “Conch Meg” 
postpaid for only 1.60 2.05 
——EGGS—— H 
Bald Kagle, 3.50 5.00 
Whip-poor-will, 1.25 1.50 
Mexican lack Wawk, 2.00 2.50 
Florida Burrowing Owl, 2.40 4.00 
Great Iforned Owl, 1.00 1.26 
Broad Winged Hawk, 1.00 as 
Black-throated Blue Warbler, .55 70 
ss Green a aD PY (a) 
Myrtle Warbler, ats) 1.00 
Cedar Waxwing, 08 10 
American Goldtineh, O06 08 
Savannah Sparrow, 09 12 
Prairie llen, 16 -20 
Suropean ‘Teal, 16 -20 


send in your orders at once, or at least 
send for a catalogue. It will pay 
well. 


you | 


The only sure and recline 
mount birdsin life-like atti 
out skining. Complete d 
return mail for only twenty: 

Address, 


J. W. P. SMITHW 
Sans Souci, 


Ancient Indian Reli 
Minerals, Stamps, 
Curiosities, 

etc. 


‘LaFa valle 


Yellow Dock Collection of Cw 
Fifteen Var. of Labeled Cabi 
imens, twenty-five. cents, post 


Daine a 
ae Oe 


ists and collections: 
—Only 15 cents per year.- 
New price-list of stuffed birds, b 
skins, and boas eggs, free. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER S§S 
Send 10e in silver or stamps to G. M. Wat 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill., and ues 
full directions how to make them. 


GOOD READING FOR ALMOST 
We have alarge lot of magazines, agi 
story papers, that are as good as new a 
to throw away. They are not cheap p 
of the highest grade: Often a single m 
a package would eost more than we chi 
pound, if bought of the publishers | 
stands. They cost us nothing, being ene 
advertisement inserted, and so we on 
and pay for trouble of mailing. | 
them to our readers by mail, postpaid 
pound. Address, Chicago Business 


Van Buren St., Chieugo, Tl. 
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GIFT AND EXCHANGE DATA SHEET 


P - GIFT (MONOGRAPH) 
MIN Q - EXCHANGE (MONOGRAPH) 


CARD _CODE DATE S - G oR E (SERIAL) 

Le) ES) ee 

2 6 7 7h 5 7) 
DISTRIBUTION 


INSTRUCTIONS: ORIGINAL (WHITE) = 
RETAINED BY ACQUISITIONS 
COPY 1 (YELLOW) - 


AUTHOR RETAINED BY SEARCH UNIT 
11001 COPY 2 (FINK) - 
TEMP. UNION CATALOG 
COPY 3 (BLUE) - 
TEMP. BRANCH CATALOG 

TITLE 
31001 
EDITION 41001 

33 69 
PLACE 42701 

33 69 
PUBLISHER 43301 

33 69 
DATE 44401 

33 69 
VOLUME NO. 46301 

33 69 
SERIES 46601 

33 69 
ORGANIZATION 52101 

33 4O 
NOTES 60401 

33 69 
*OCLC 60601 

33 ) 
ASSIGNMENT 61101 

33 69 

ALPHA PREPIX NO. PREFIX NO.SUFFIX 
*L.C. CARD NO. 71101 = 

47 9 OOK OS 53 be) 
CALL NUMBER 73101 

33 69 
OCLC USE: 

DATE (¥4-DD-YY) CALL NO. 
CATALOG 80101 

aes ae Late ED 

DATE (MM-DD-YY) 
AVAILABLE 80201 BINDING UNIT 


ie, 7 | a4 33 


fod 
LUE Fuithuvd, Me, G 
Duysioian and Surgeon. 


LaGrange, N. @., Mareh 9, 1898. 
Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., 
New York City, N. Y., 
Dear Sir:-- 

Your letter of 5th inst. came duly to hand, having been forwarded 
to me at this place. Am sorry that I can not help you. I once had a com- 
plete file of the "American Osprey," but they are now destroyed, and I do 
not know where you can obtain then. If I run across any will let you know 

Do you wish to purchase any eggs? I have some nice sets of Hooded 
arbler that I will sell at a reasonable price. Let me know at an early 
Date, 


Yours truly, 
be y 
Wig fof aha 
CAs qn Bach 
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